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INCE Sir John Simon’s second War Budget of April 23rd, 
Sse. and the third War Budget of Sir Kingsley Wood, 

which was opened just three months later on July 23rd, 
the two most striking changes in our financial situation, one 
unfavourable the other favourable, have been the rapid 
growth of national expenditure and the passage through the 
American Congress of the Lease and Lend Bill, which was 
signed by President Roosevelt on March 11th. 

As the revenue did not advance in proportion, the result of 
the first was to increase “the deficit,’’ while that of the 
second was to diminish “ the gap.” Here let me explain the 
distinction between the deficit and the gap. The deficit at 
the end of the financial year is measured by the difference 
between the national revenue from taxation and the national 
expenditure. This might be called a gap; but “the gap ” 
(rightly termed “ the inflationary gap ” by the Chancellor) 
has been adopted as a convenient word for that portion of the 
deficit which produces, or is likely to produce, inflation and 
an open or concealed depreciation of the pound sterling. In 
so far as the deficit is covered by tax revenue and by genuine 
savings lent by the people to the Government, no very serious 
inflation need be apprehended so long as the issues of paper 
money are skilfully managed and strictly controlled. But in 
addition to the revenue from taxes and savings, the Chancellor 
has been able to draw for the purpose of expenditure overseas 
on our gold reserves and investments abroad—a melancholy 
expedient but still one which has no immediate inflationary 
consequences. At best it is but a temporary expedient ; for 
the gold and the investments can only be disposed of once. I 
call it “ melancholy,” because when the war is over we shall 
be without the means which these assets would have afforded 
of importing food and raw materials. 

Before explaining the effect of the Lease and Lend Bill upon 
the inflationary gap, I must set out the growth of expenditure. 
When the financial year closed on March 31st last our total 
expenditure came out at 3,884 millions, of which about 3,200 
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millions may be described as war expenditure. The deficit - 
was about 2,475 millions. A net sum of 2,462 millions was 
borrowed and added to the National Debt during the year by 
War Loans, Savings Certificates, Defence Bonds, etc., and by 
an immense addition to floating debt, including Treasury 
Deposits. 

But why did the total expenditure of 3,884 millions exceed 
Sir John Simon’s April estimate by 1,217 millions and Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s July estimate by 417 millions? Why did 
the rates of expenditure anticipated by them prove far too 
low? The rise has been prodigious and terrifying. It has been 
concisely set out by The Economist as follows in an average 
daily rate for the four quarters of the financial year : 


April-June 1940 ... ... 7*4 millions per day. 
July-Sept. 1940 ... ues [OMe WISTS. 
OcteDecs “194023; BO Ri foe ve TER 
Jan.-March 1941 ... Penal 62 BU. ali ees 


After Mr. Churchill replaced Mr. Chamberlain as Prime 
Minister and Sir Kingsley Wood succeeded Sir John Simon at 
the Exchequer, expenditure advanced by leaps and bounds. 
It is said that the Treasury was instructed not to question any 
of the financial demands of the fighting services. In spite of 
the efforts of the Select Committee on Expenditure, in spite of 
Ministerial appeals to private individuals to economise in all 
directions, all restraints on public waste seem to have been 
relaxed, and in some of the silliest newspapers the mere growth 
of expenditure was hailed with enthusiasm as a symbol of 
victory. The one front that was totally neglected in our total 
warfare was the economic front. Only now and then in Parlia- 
ment, or in the correspondence columns of newspapers, was a 
warning voice heard on the dangers of inflation and the worse 
than folly of allowing public officials, contractors and sub- 
contractors, to waste public money undeterred by fear of 
exposure or chastisement. The old maxims that efficiency is 
always allied with economy, that the duty of every spending 
authority is to see that the services of his department get 
value for the money that passes through his hands, and the 
old Roman doctrine that when taxes are inadequate a great 
revenue can be found by cutting down superfluity, all these 
have been almost forgotten or deliberately banished from war 
administration. If stern instructions had been issued to all 
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officers and officials, if all serious complaints and scandals had 
been promptly examined and all offenders punished, does 
anyone suppose that the present war effort would have 
required double the expenditure of last May and double the 
expenditure of any period in the last war when we had 
enormously larger forces employed on the Continent ? 

I shall revert to this subject, but the question of “ the 
inflationary gap ”’ has still to be explained in connection with 
the Lease and Lend Act. By that Act a sum of 1,750 millions 
was appropriated for a period of fifteen months to provide 
American credits for Great Britain and other nations such as 
Greece and Jugoslavia engaged in the defence of democracy. 
Whatever amount is paid out of this sum for American arma- 
ments and munitions, including food for our forces, which 
must otherwise have been paid for by the British Treasury, will 
reduce our total expenditure during the current financial year. 

Sir Kingsley Wood began by saying that “ before the end 
of the financial year the total Government expenditure under 
all heads will far exceed 5,000 millions.” But then, using 
figures supplied by the Treasury and a new Central Statistical 
Office which collects information for the War Cabinet, he 
started with the figure of 3,500 millions as the vote of credit 
expenditure. Next adding a total of 435 millions for Civil 
Supply Services and no less than 255 millions as the fixed 
charge for interest, etc., on the National Debt and 17 millions 
for other consolidated fund services, he arrived at a total 
estimated expenditure of 4,207 millions for the current 
financial year. But then “ after careful examination of all the 
relevant factors’ he reduced what he calls his figure for 
‘“* domestic expenditure ” to 3,700 millions. Against, this he 
expected on the existing basis of taxation a revenue of 1,636 
millions ; and recognising this to be inadequate he made 
changes in the income tax which are calculated to raise 150 
millions this year and 250 millions in the next financial year. 
As he made no other changes in taxation, except for a repeal 
of the Medicine Stamp Duties,* his total contribution from 
the taxes to the expenditure will amount to 1,786 millions. 
Another assumption is that the “ inflationary gap,” “ to the 
closing of which we must lend all our energies,” will amount to 
about 500 millions. This is reduced by the additional taxation 
to 350 millions. Towards this he hopes that it will be possible 


* At a cost of £640,000 to the revenue. 
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to increase the genuine savings of the people lent to the 
Government by between 200 and 300 millions, leaving at least 
50 millions of the prospective gap unbridged if the prospective 
expenditure is not reduced. 

Therefore, the all-important question of inflation depends 
on whether the Chancellor can hold back the tide of rising 
expenditure. In his first year of office it has doubled. If he 
arrested the growth now and cut off only a million a day of 
waste and superfluity, he would have done far more to ensure 
the success of the budget and the safety of the currency than 
he has done by his additional taxation. If not, and if on the 
contrary his hopes of new savings are not realised, and the 
expenditure continues to grow, he will have failed. 

One of the things that the smoothers always ignore is the 
simple incontrovertible fact that under present conditions a 
rise of prices is only another way of expressing a depreciation 
of the currency. The mischief of Inflation is that it involves a 
reduction in the purchasing power of the pound sterling. That 
may be concealed, or partly concealed, by the subsidies already 
amounting to over 100 millions which the Government is 
spending to prevent a rise in the necessaries of life. The 
Chancellor says he cannot promise that there will be no further 
rise in the cost of living. So he has agreed to a further exten- 
sion of Exchequer subsidies to other goods and services such 
as coal, gas and electricity. Inflation shows itself either in 
rising prices or in shortages or in both ; and the shortages are 
intimately connected with the growth of the army and of 
munition factories, which can only be effected by withdrawing 
men from agriculture, mining and the industries that supply 
ordinary household goods. To gloss over these plain facts and 
to ignore the inexorable laws of political economy is about the 
worst service that Parliament and the Press can render to the 
nation. 

To do him justice Sir Kingsley Wood did remind the House 
of Commons “ how imperative it is that the huge sums we are 
raising and others we shall have to raise should be wisely spent, 
and that everyone should combine to prevent extravagance 
and waste.” And in dwelling on “ the importance of giving 
proper value for money ” he admitted that, “ when so many 
heavy burdens have to be borne, it would be little less than 
criminal that they should be increased by extravagance and 
waste.” He also assured the Select Committee on Expenditure 
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that “ the Treasury is ever mindful of the need for unremitting 
vigilance.” 

But, alas, he had previously claimed that the raising of 
expenditure is “ tangible evidence of the continued expansion 
of our war effort,” thus giving Mr. Lees-Smith, who represents 
the Labour Party on the front opposition bench, an excuse, 
if not a justification, for asserting that “the higher the actual 
figures of expenditure, the more the nation will welcome 
them! ” So we have only to double the cost of building ships 
or making munitions in order to double the war effort and win 
the public applause! It would be unfair to saddle the Chan- 
cellor with the notion that the more we spend the better ; for 
in another part of his statement he stressed the importance of 
closing the gap and stemming the torrent of inflation “ not 
only in order to enable us to make our full war effort but to 
ensure reasonable conditions and prospects after the war.” 
Obviously he cannot stem the torrent of inflation unless he 
stems the torrent of expenditure. 

Another argument, if more arguments were needed, for 
dealing drastically with excessive or wasteful expenditure on 
the part of all those who administer public money is the 
evidence afforded by the Budget that little if any more 
revenue can be obtained by further increase of customs or 
excise or other forms of indirect taxation, though there are 
critics who think that the advantages of reducing individual 
consumption of luxuries, such as tobacco and alcoholic liquor, 
or the use of motor-cars for pleasure, might outweigh the 
disadvantage of reducing the yield of these duties. However 
that may be the Chancellor has chosen in this great emergency 
to rely wholly on income tax for more revenue ; and he has 
done this by lowering the limits of exemption, by reducing 
abatements and by increasing the standard rate from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. in the pound. So far as wealth is concerned, even a 
Socialist can hardly complain now that the highest incomes, 
from which the millionaires will now only retain sixpence in 
the pound, are not sufficiently confiscated. 

Perhaps the best feature of the revised income tax is that 
it brings two million more British citizens into the ranks of 
direct taxpayers, thus extending the principle that repre- 
sentation implies taxation. If we are to avoid bankruptcy, 
the electors must learn that the national expenditure has to be 
provided from their earnings, though the day of reckoning 
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may be postponed by borrowing and other pernicious 
devices. 

To mitigate the severity of the revised income tax Sir 
Kingsley Wood promised that the extra tax paid by indivi- 
duals through reductions in personal allowance and earned 
income allowance will be offset after the war (up to a maxi- 
mum of {65) by a credit in the Post Office Savings Bank. He 
also promised a 20 per cent. refund of the Excess Profits Tax 
to assist business reconstruction after the war. These two 
concessions will add enormously to the National Debt and to 
the embarrassments of the Exchequer when peace arrives. 

The worst feature of the income tax provisions is that they 
make no distinction between those whose incomes have risen 
and those whose incomes have diminished in consequence of 
the war. It would surely not have been difficult to differentiate 
in some way or other. It was suggested that an amount equal 
to their rent and rates should be added to the personal allow- 
ances of those whose earnings are below the pre-war rate. If 
the exemption from income tax were lowered to {100 instead 
of {110 a year, such a change might be made without loss to 
the revenue. Apart from the prosperity of munition workers 
many thousands of persons are earning higher salaries or 
higher profits than last year. Captain Crookshank, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, said he was astonished to find that 
77,000 more private motor-cars had been licensed in the last 
quarter of 1940-1 than in the same period of the previous year. 
The consumption of beer, he added, rose by six million barrels 
and that of tobacco by many millions of pounds in spite of 
the increased tax. Who can wonder if the ignorant multitude, 
seeing or hearing these things and knowing nothing of political 
economy, believe the impostors who talk of building up a new 
world in which there will be neither poverty nor unemployment? 

There were many complaints of public waste in the course 
of the Budget discussions. I have seldom met anyone in any 
part of the country who has not expressed indignation at 
things he has seen or heard of in his own neighbourhood. I 
gave some shocking examples in my article on Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s first budget. Sir Ernest Benn and other private 
individuals have given far more. A long series of reports on 
expenditure by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has multiplied illustrations and shown what great 
economies can be effected. Yet even at this stage of the war 
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Members of Parliament are asking why the Government only 
pays lip service to economy, why it shelves recommendations, 
why it shields culprits and why definite allegations made by 
two distinguished majors and a civil engineer have so far only 
led to their dismissal. 

On April 1st Sir W. Smithers directed the Prime Minister’s 
attention to the seventh Report of the Select Committee on 
Expenditure, which he thought substantiated the charges 
made by the two majors and Mr. Carr, and asked him to see 
that the prima facie cases of waste, extravagance and dis- 
honour in the carrying out of Government contracts are 
promptly dealt with. Mr. Churchill declined, saying that the 
Minister of Works is now considering the Report in detail 
and would submit in due course his observations to the Com- 
mittee. One recognises, of course, that the majority of 
those who are doing well out of the war are just as honest 
and patriotic as those who are losing their homes, their savings 
or their incomes. But this is no reason why the Government 
should favour extravagance and wink at the laxity or pro- 
fusion of its own officials; nor why contractors and sub- 
contractors should have been able to operate on a system 
which gave them more profits the more wages they paid, the 
longer the work lasted, or the higher the cost of their raw 
materials. The Prime Minister and his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be judged by their handling of these problems, 
including that of wages and salaries during the spring and 
summer of this year. Unless there is a reformation of abuses 
and a reduction of unnecessary expenditure, the inflationary 
gap instead of diminishing will widen. Those who have refused 
to listen to the voice of patriotic criticism will suffer from the 
consequences of negligence. 

The worst of a democracy in a war like this which absorbs 
almost all the energy of the nation, is that most independent 
men, whose counsels and criticisms would be invaluable in 
Parliament and the Press, are engaged in some sort of Govern- 
ment work and feel themselves unable to take off their coats 
in imitation of Sir Robert Vansittart’s example. The two 
opposition Parties are more or less silenced by the fact that 
they have representatives in the Cabinet, while most Cabinet 
Ministers are overwhelmed with business and can do little 
more than sign the instructions drafted by their nominal sub- 
ordinates—the old civil servants and the new civil servants, 
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the controllers and deputy-controllers and the committees 
which have been established to tell everybody what to do. 
At the same time newspaper proprietors and editors, lest 
they should displease the Government, usually refuse to 
criticise or to allow criticisms to appear in their correspond- 
ence columns except on minor matters. Hence strong under- 
currents of private opinion are concealed from view, and 
Ministers remain unaware, perhaps until it is too late, of 
blunders which might have been prevented. The Prime 
Minister, for example, seems to have been blissfully uncon- 
scious throughout of the danger of inflation, the evils of waste 
and the risk, if not the certainty, that trade and industry will 
be stifled by red tape while the voices of criticism are muffled. 
On the other hand Mr. Bevin, speaking at a Press Luncheon 
in the Connaught Rooms on December toth, said very sensibly : 


My answer to people who seek compulsory methods is that if 
you have compulsion you have got to undertake selection, and, 
clever as you are you are apt to select the wrong people, as against 
‘volunteers. I ask Fleet Street to be careful before falling into the 
error of saying that any one Minister is clever enough to make 
regulations to cover every activity. Don’t try it, you will lose the 
war if you do. We have to call out from the people all their 
ingenuity, ability, and their courage in carrying on. That can not 
be done by orders from the top. 


It was said by the greatest of historians that of all human 
enterprises war is the least likely to go according to pro- 
gramme. To war we may add post-war plans of reconstruc- 
tion, including the rebuilding of devastated towns on a 
magnificent scale out of imaginary funds with new homes fit 
for heroes to live in. But if Mr. Bevin’s words sank into the 
hearts and minds of our people, and if Governments led by 
the United States and the British Empire would agree to 
abolish economic nationalism and allow goods to move freely 
once more over a world unimpeded by tariffs, quotas and 
exchange restrictions, we might confidently expect, after a 
period of hardship and privation, a gradual return not merely 
to past prosperity, but to conditions of happiness and welfare 
better than have ever been known before. The sooner such a 
scheme as that which has been envisaged by the late Lord 
Lothian, and still more recently by Mr. Wendell Willkie, is 
incorporated in Anglo-American peace aims, the nearer will 
be the prospect of permanent peace. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


BRANCE'S: TRIALS: 


She will triumph over them and Nazism will not contaminate 
the True French Spirit. 


ConTEmporARY Review to write on France, I do not do 

so in order to recapitulate the events leading up to a 
capitulation which was not revealed to the people until her 
fate was sealed. In my book The Truth on the Tragedy of 
France (for a most understanding review of which I am greatly 
indebted to THE ConTEmporARY Review) I have tried to 
place the actors in their respective réles. But a few of my 
compatriots—dominated still by those party passions pre- 
valent before the breakdown and revering their old idols— 
have not understood me. This I regret but will not discuss. 
The numerous letters I have received from British as well as 
French people, the cordial Press reviews have rewarded me 
for my effort towards courageous truth. It is of the France 
of to-day and to-morrow that I would speak. But first there 
are two points I wish to stress; they refer to the past but 
concern also the future. 


Ic taking advantage of the hospitality offered me by Tur 


Tue Macinot Line LEcEnpD. 


Firstly, in my opinion, it is important to destroy a legend 
which may become dangerous. If we are to give credence to 
certain oracles, American, British and French, the blame 
for the catastrophe should fall on the Maginot Line. It was 
the mesmeric influence of the Maginot Line which obscured 
the vision of governments, soldiers, the public. Because the 
Maginot Line was there, ought not our minds to beat rest ? 
Germany shall not pass! Was there not time enough for buy- 
ing guns, tanks and airplanes? I have heard and read 
arguments in this strain. It is nonsense. Undoubtedly pro- 
fessional speakers, after-dinner speakers in restaurants both 
big and small as in private houses, vaunted—and with 
reason—the merits of the Maginot Line. Politicians, generals 
and other ranks liked to tell themselves and especially to 
declare before foreigners that it was impregnable. Human 
weakness! Comprehensible enough! The great majority, 
however, were not dupes to the point of thinking that all 
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other effort could be dispensed with while awaiting an attack 
which should be broken. 

To maintain now that the Maginot Line was at the root of 
the disaster, in that it blinded the Government, the army and 
the people, is an error tending to condemn every system of 
fortification ; this is as blameworthy as that of staking the 
fate of the country on cement. Since the beginning of wars, 
that is to say since the origin of man, fortifications have been 
destined to stop the aggressor, to cover the defender, to 
retard the march of the enemy and inflict losses disorganising 
his formations. It is not right to accuse the Line improperly 
called Maginot, though Maginot, as Minister of War, had the 
merit of convincing the French Chambers and of getting the 
credits passed. The initiative was due to two men, one a great 
scholar, Paul Painlevé, the then Minister of War, and a 
great soldier, General Debeney, the then chief of General 
Staff. The execution was carried out by technicians of the 
highest merit. Far from accusing the Maginot Line, it is to 
be regretted that it was not continued to the sea. The break 
through at Sedan would have been, whatever the circum- 
stances, much less easy, and even if the line had been broken 
in one or more places—there are no absolutely impregnable 
fortifications or invincible armies—mobile armies behind in 
echelons might have blocked the momentarily victorious 
divisions and perhaps turned to offensive operations. 


Fata BLINDNESS. 


This hypothesis joins issue with the second point—the 
paramount mistake—which I wish to stress. The Line was 
not prolonged because governments, parties, even the masses 
British as well as French, obstinately refused till the last 
moment to see the danger threatening them. Those who gave 
the alarm were called warmongers and accused of political 
motives. Let it be remembered that Winston Churchill’s 
words were “lost on the desert air,” that no armaments 
programme was even put on paper, that it was thought 
possible to satiate the Ogre’s appetite by letting him devour 
Austria, then Czechoslovakia, that neither Great Britain nor 
France took steps to meet force with force. 

For my own part in France, when, with the authority 
given me through the circulation of the paper of which I was 
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editor from 1914, in the midst of the agitations of the Front 
Populaire, of the forty-hour week, strikes, occupying of 
factories by workmen, I besought the Government, Parlia- 
ment and parties to turn from their bogies and pursue a policy 
of reforms, military, financial, social and economic, my good 
friends asked me what political axe I had to grind! I had none. 
For Léon Blum I had personal friendship; I saw withdistress 
how he missed the opportunity offered him by circumstances 
of realising a patriotic work, which moreover would have 
strengthened the position of his own party. It is not he 
whom I would render responsible for the delay in the recon- 
struction of France’s arsenal. Many were responsible on the 
Right as well as on the Left, before and after him. [I recall 
these events only the better to mark the lesson. 

British and French, we allowed Nazi Germany from 1930 to 
1939 to become strong again, better armed, more imperialistic, 
more pan-German than the Germany of William II, while we 
could and should have spiked the wheels of that war machine, 
first in 1933 when Hindenburg confided to Hitler the Chan- 
cellorship, then in 1935 when Hitler broke the clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles on the disarming of Germany, especially 
in 1936 when he tore up the Locarno Pact and carried out the 
military occupation of the Rhineland ; and last in 1938 when 
he seized Austria, the annexation of which was to facilitate 
his ambitions concerning Czechoslovakia. The day Hitler is 
beaten let us remember these facts. Do not let us commit 
again the same mistakes, for there will be in Germany for a 
long time to come candidates for Hitler’s réle. 


Dr GAULLE. 


Ought I to fear what may be said: it is hardly for a 
Frenchman to offer advice on the future when his country has 
ceased to fight ? No! I do not fear to do so, because I know 
British loyalty. I know that it does not impute to the people 
of France either the defection of the Government in June 
1940 or the more equivocal attitude of the present Govern- 
ment. I do not fear it because I can evoke, for the moral 
benefit of the French nation, the participation in the war of 
soldiers, sailors, aviators who have been able to join General 
de Gaulle. I do not fear it because I have the right to inter- 
pret the feelings of the French people who, in the silence to 
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which they are condemned, stake their hopes of deliverance 
on the R:A.F., the Navy, on Wavell’s army, on Churchill 
and on Roosevelt. For them de Gaulle is the symbol of 
resistance in which they would like to participate. If we: 
have any doubts about this, the pitiful attacks launched | 
three weeks ago by the Vichy Radio against the General, 
against the movement created by him, against the colonies 
which have rallied to his call to all Free Frenchmen, would 
suffice to enlighten us. What need would the speaker— 
supervised by Abetz—have to abuse de Gaulle if the latter 
did not day by day gain more authority over the Frenchmen 
who listen to him? I have already written and wish here to 
repeat the assertion, which is only in appearance paradoxical, 
that without de Gaulle, without the activity of the French 
who voluntarily exiled themselves, without the fear of hostile 
developments in French public opinion concerning Franco- 
German collaboration, Vichy would have already yielded to 
all Hitler’s demands. 


Darian’s Poticy. 


Pierre Laval was carried away on a wave of contempt : 
France was grateful to Pétain for expelling him from the 
Government. She did not know Admiral Darlan, who, in 
contrast, benefited by her favourable opinion. She began to 
feel surprise when she heard him threaten Great Britain if the 
latter continued the blockade. After the incident of Nemours, 
when the coastal artillery of Algeria fired on English ships 
attempting to intercept French ships for the examination of 
their cargoes, she wondered where this would lead. Obviously 
the question for her is obscure. She has been told by Vichy 
that England wishes to starve her. She quickly realised this 
was a “ fairy tale.” She has learned that Admiral Darlan has 
made himself the middleman for goods which Germany and 
Italy need; that at Marseilles German and Italian com- 
missioners were operating in favour of their Governments on 
cargoes coming from French colonies to the extent of 80 per 
cent. ; that one of the ships mixed up in the Nemours incident 
was suspected of carrying rubber for the use of Germany ; 
that the examination of neutral ships for the verification of 
their cargoes is a measure conformable with international law; 
that Admiral Darlan must be aware of this as he practised it 
so long as France was at war, and that, if he opposes it now, 
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“it is because he is allowing contraband or because he wishes 
to find cause for conflict or both the things at once. 

If we add that Admiral Darlan has allowed German and 
Italian boats which have transported German motorised 
material to Libya to use French waters ; if we note that he 
has given facility to Hitler’s agents to organise the German 
penetration in French Morocco, which Delcassé, Révoil, 
Lyautey, destroyed in the past ; if we see the splendid work © 
of colonisation sacrificed with no other reason than to please 
the conqueror, though the clauses of the armistice do not 
make this an obligation, we are driven to wonder : What does 
it all mean? Stupidity or treachery? Stupidity? No! 
Admiral Darlan is an inordinately ambitious man but not 
stupid. What then? Has he concluded an agreement with 
Hitler’s men, unknown to Marshal Pétain, whom “ honour 
bids that he should undertake nothing against his one-time 
allies,”’ as he has declared ? Is it to this that France has come 
under the closed eyes of the Marshal, lulled to sleep by 
Darlan’s proposals, and under the humiliated eyes of Wey- 
gand, incapable of obeying the voice of conscience ? 

France will not be long in realising the shame that threatens 
to cover her. She is not free. In occupied territory there are 
German machine-guns, in the unoccupied zone there is an 
ersatz of Gestapo. But against these things there is plotting— 
conscience in revolt—for no police force can forbid the 
exchanging of looks and murmuring in friendly ears, spread- 
ing in minds and hearts the sacred revolt. 

Will Admiral Darlan attain the ends to which he appears 
to aspire or will he shrink back before the infamy? Marshal 
Pétain has already dismissed Pierre Laval, why not Admiral 
Darlan? There is only need of a man at the head of the 
Vichy Government, one who knows how to say No/ to every 
demand or suggestion of the enemy which was not previously 
fixed by the conditions of the armistice. To justify this 
armistice, the pitiful men of Vichy repeat as best they may in 
their broadcasts and in their newspapers that it has at least 
saved from occupation a third of their country. They forget 
to prove that the so-called unoccupied zone is really un- 
occupied, that it has not been emptied almost as much as the 
other of its foodstuffs, its gold and its raw material! It is not 
even free. The democratic régime has been completely 
annihilated. No one has the right to raise a complaint or to 
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voice the truth. Under the pretext of National Revolution the 
people of France are being led back, not merely to the Restora- 
tion when enlightened minds invoked the Charter of Louis 
XVIII, but to the far past, the time when thought was in 
chains. 


France Witt Not Attow HEr Sout To BE PERVERTED BY 
GERMANS. 


I dare warn the counter-revolutionaries of Vichy that their 
enterprise will last but a limited time, the time necessary 
for the British Empire and her allies, helped by American 
production, to gain the supremacy over Germany in material 
and mastery in the air. When the monster begins to totter 
the Quislings of all the subjugated countries will flee like 
rats from a sinking ship, the people will hail their saviours 
and join them in chasing out the invaders. I am sure that the 
French people, already on the alert, will not be the last to 
take their place again in the final battles. My conviction does 
not date from yesterday ; I have more than once expressed it. 
A short time ago I said to British schoolboys listening to my 
broadcast : “ The eternal spirit of France will triumph,” and 
so will be realised President Roosevelt’s wish as he expressed 
it to Marshal Pétain last January. The President wished for 
the total resurrection of France, morally as well as territori- 
ally, so that she may become again, after the trials she is at 
present suffering, the France which diffused throughout the 
world the great ideas of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
inscribed since 1789 on her public buildings and on coins as 
in the minds of the majority of her citizens. 

It is of course easy to lay to the account of the French 
Revolution the September massacres and the Napoleonic 
wars, but between the inspiration of the Revolution and some 
of its effects historians, philosophers and in their train the 
masses, make a distinction. Little by little as the years pass, 
the mistakes, excesses and crimes of a revolution grow 
blurred. The Revolution of 1789 was the result and the 
blossoming of the evolution of France; it brought to the 
world a larger conception of life, a philosophy of social 
equality and the Charter of the Rights of Man. Despotism 
may burn this Charter, but from its cinders it will rise again 
when the tyrants disappear vanquished or chased away. 

We should have to go far back in the history of France to 
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take stock of all the sources from whence flowsdche. sams, 
torrents and rivers which swelled the revolutionary river, 
but we need go no further back than the Communes against 
Feudalism. The French spirit—for whole masses these words 
alone are synonymous with the spirit of liberty—mingles its 
essence with that of French culture and French unity. In the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages monks deciphered Greek and 
Latin manuscripts and were the first, sometimes without 
knowing it, to promote liberty of thought. The University 
of Paris was the cradle of thoughts which shook the world. 
Even the defenders of religious orthodoxy were the pre- 
cursors of the great thinkers of the Reformation. If a 
Catholic can say with justice that “heresies forestalled 
complete barbarism by keeping awake the intelligence in the 
rudest and darkest centuries and preserved a natural and 
sacred right, that of free choice,” this was true especially of 
the French Reformation. In so far as it was a political reform 
in France it was persecuted and vanquished while it succeeded 
in other countries, but as an instrument for free discussion it 
took rogt in France perhaps more than elsewhere in the brains 
of intellectuals, and was to some extent the lever of philo- 
sophic liberty. Even under the absolute monarchy of 
Richelieu and Louis XIV, the chain of ideas which was to 
end through the “ Encyclopedists ” in the principles of 1789 
was not broken. Sometimes it was contorted, but the force 
of ideas is such that it cannot be broken. Political liberty was 
dormant, as has been said, but a Descartes, whom the Dutch 
theologians denounced, nevertheless formulated La méthode 
de la Pensée and the right to doubt. In Pascal’s Pensées 
there are suggestions, the import of which reached beyond his 
time, rich as it was in brains capable of disputation: A La 
Fontaine whose fables show cruel human psychology; a 
Racine in whose almost unequalled style the springs of human 
passions are depicted; a Bossuet whose eloquence spreads 
the “errors” he denounces ; a Fénélon who, for his Télé- 
maque, was called a utopian and for his mysticisma heresiarch; 
even a St. Simon whose genial mockery undermines the 
foundations of the things he ridicules ; these are only some of 
the men who to a greater or lesser extent enriched the French 
spirit of reform. Voltaire, Diderot, Montesquieu, d’Alembert, 
with greater liberty and audacity, infused into it revolution- 
ary strength. 
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When the Revolution burst, through the influence of social 
causes, it had a foundation of ideas and principles—the 
outcome of many centuries of intellectual and moral tradition. 
Might it have been canalised? Be that as it may, the prin- 
ciples at all events of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity are 
linked with the glory of the French Revolution of 1789. It 
proclaimed the liberty of races and religions ; to it the Jews 
owed a century and a half of equality or at least toleration, 
according to the country. To it was due the resurgence of 
oppressed nations. In essence it was an act of faith in 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity even when the conqueror 
harnessed it to his chariot. Such was the French spirit which 
dominated the nineteenth century. In it were the seeds of 
political and social reform which could have borne fruit in the 
Third Republic. It was the lever of the war against the 
Pan-Germanism of William II. 

On the day of general mobilisation in 1914, I recall the 
spirit dominating all classes and creeds, the revolt of hearts 
and minds against the crimes of conquering despotism 
represented in the ultimatum to the little country of Serbia 
and the violation of Belgian neutrality. I will not go over 
again the errors committed after the victory. For the time 
being my country groans beneath the heel of the invader, 
trying to force on her vassalage and complicity. To attain 
them the liberty of the press and of speech has been sup- 
pressed, as also the liberty of Parliament. Nevertheless 
the old spirit of France survives. It shall not be killed in the 
country of such men as Pascal, Descartes and Voltaire and the 
immortal principles of 1789, by German.- totalitarianism, 
symbolised in the beginning of its political ascension by the 
public burning of books. War has been declared against thought 
and liberty in thenameof force: these things will be avenged in 
the nameof France. “The day when liberty has left the world,” 
declared the French historian Mignet, “ history will cease.” 
France will not be seduced by totalitarian philosophy. The 
counter-revolution into which it would lead her is doomed to 
failure. The eternal spirit of France burns still in remote 
villages, in workshops, in universities, in the street. It will 
triumph. 

Evie J. Bots. 
(Formerly Editor of the Petit Parisien.) 


GREECE, HER FRIENDS AND FOES. 
II 


RELATIONS oF CoLp INDIFFERENCE witH GERMANY. 


HE relations between Greece and Germany have been of 

a cold correctness for nearly eighty years. A Prince of 

German race and language was the first King of Greece. 
But King Otho was not a Prussian, and the austere and anti- 
feminine court of Potsdam did not like very much the elegant 
and amorous Court of Munich, where Lola Montés reigned as the 
unofficial Consort of King Ludwig I. ‘The King of Bavaria copied 
for Munich the monuments of classical Greece and he was 
writing poems in praise of the rising Greece. During the war 
of 1870 a Greek legion went to fight on the side of the French, 
and French military disasters filled Athens with despair. 
Prince Bismarck did not care a bit for Christians under 
-Turkish domination and professed a contempt for Greeks, 
and especially the troublesome Cretans, who disturbed, he 
thought, too often the quietness of Europe. He stuck to the 
slogan: “‘ The East is not worth the bones of a Pomeranian ~ 
Grenadier,” from which Hitler is just now departing. 

The coldness of relations between the countries was 
enhanced by the personal feelings of King George I, who, as 
a young Danish prince, witnessed the severance of Schleswig- 
Holstein from his native country, and felt furiously anti- 
Prussian, as did, indeed, the whole family of Christian IX. 
The King of the Hellenes, travelling every year through 
Germany to visit Fredensborg for the annual gathering of 
the members of the Royal Family of Denmark, which 
played an important role in European affairs, was careful 
to avoid Berlin. In the Prussian Court he was even known 
under the jocular nickname “ Der Kleine Kleft ” (The Little 
Klepht), an allusion to the Greek Freefighters, the fore- 
runners of the Greek War of Independence, known under 
this name. When, however, the King, after the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1878, started his tour of the Western capitals 
to solicit for Greek aspirations the assistance of fellow 
sovereigns, the amiable Kaiser Wilhelm I had a gentle word 
for him. “ Something must be done for this little King who 
has become his people’s commercial traveller,” he is reported 
to have said to Bismarck. But this gesture of compassion 
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was rather meant for the crowned visitor than for Greece 
herself. 

In Athens, even in the sphere of diplomatic intercourse, 
the bare correctness of the German-Greek relations was 
evident. While the British and French Legations con- 
stituted brilliant social centres and the respective members 
of the two missions mixed freely with Athenian society, 
the German Legation lived in strict diplomatic isolation. 
Even the marriage of the Greek Crown Prince to a Prussian 
Princess did not very much change the position. The Crown 
Princess, soon after her marriage, was converted into the 
Orthodox Church, and the Kaiser, becoming furious at this 
act, inspired mainly by Queen Olga’s devotion to the Ortho- 
dox creed, refused for many years to receive his sister. 

The Germans invested money in some Greek loans between 
1884 and 1890, and when Greece defaulted in 1893 Germany 
adopted a fiercely anti-Greek attitude. The bondholders 
failing to secure an understanding with the Greek Govern- 
ment, the German Government decided that the only issue 
from the deadlock was to push Turkey into making war 
against Greece, on pretext of the Cretan question. A weak 
Greek Government unwillingly lent a hand to the plot, and 
Von der Goltz Pasha, the German organiser of the Sultan’s 
army, practically directed the Turkish operations in Thessaly. 
When Greece was defeated by an army much superior in © 
numbers, equipment and skilled command, the German 
Government insisted, not only on the payment of a huge war 
indemnity to Turkey, but on the imposition of an International 
Commission for strictly controlling Greek finance. 

When the First Balkan War broke out, the Kaiser was 
convinced that the four Balkan States would be easily crushed 
by the Turkish army. He did not hesitate to proclaim publicly 
his opinion. But events turned against it, and he changed it 
abruptly. Profiting by the coincidence of the accession of his 
brother-in-law, King Constantine, to the throne of Greece, 
he resumed his brotherly relations with Queen Sophia. He 
suddenly felt unmitigated sympathy even for Veniselos, and 
in January 1914 invited him to attend the exclusive family 
gathering by which he used to celebrate his birthday. I 
accompanied Veniselos on this occasion, as the chief of 
his Cabinet. The Emperor, after the brilliant banquet at 
the Palace, had a long conversation with the Greek 
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Statesman, and afterwards sent an aide-de-camp to our 
hotel to invite Veniselos to a gala performance of a play with 
a Greek plot, the music of which was composed by His 
Imperial Majesty himself, as the messenger insinuated to the 
prospective guests. I was seated, too, in the Imperial box. 
I remember that the Emperor, seated at the front, turned 
repeatedly to Veniselos behind him, to explain the various 
phases of the play, which unrolled around a Corfiot idyll, 
concluding with the celebration of a Greek peasant wedding. 

This was a compliment by which the Kaiser probably 
intended to efface from the mind of Veniselos the incident 
which took place some months before, when King Constantine 
visited Berlin to receive from the hands of the Kaiser the 
baton of a German Field Marshal, granted to him after the 
Balkan wars. The King of the Hellenes, who was not a 
fluent speaker, replied at the railway station to the glowing 
compliment delivered in the Kaiser’s strident voice with some 
words muttered rather than recited.. He was purported to 
have said that the Greek victories were due to German 
military lessons and strategy. There was an outburst of 
indignation in the whole French press when the speech of the 
King was published. Frenchmen were rightly furious, as the 
reorganisation of the Greek army two years before the Balkan 
wars was due to a French military mission under General 
Eydoux. I had from King Constantine himself the story of 
what really happened. Half an hour after his arrival in Berlin, 
a text of his speech was presented to him by a representa- 
tive of the semi-official Wolff Bureau. The King was 
perplexed because he did not recognise at all in the text 
presented to him the most modest and non-committal words 
he had himself used. He had not, however, the courage to 
repudiate a speech concocted by German officials, and he 
accepted the consequences of words which he had never 
uttered. 

The marshal’s baton offered to the King, the invitation to 
Veniselos, and German flattery were but the preparation to 
and the prelude of the formal invitation addressed to the King 
in August 1914 to join Germany in the war. 

The policy followed by Greece after well-known internal 
tribulations put an end to German flatteries, and German- 
Greek relations reverted to mere correctness. This was so 
during the democratic régime established in Germany after 
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the Treaty of Versailles. In recent years Germany tried to 
obtain a grip on Greece by economic penetration. Owing to 
the world economic crisis, she found the country an easy prey. 
The main product of Greece is tobacco, and England does not 
consume large quantities of oriental tobacco. Germany does 
so, and the trade between Greece and Germany, the main and 
very important importer of this Greek produce, reached a 
very large scale, to the detriment of the commercial relations 
between Greece and Great Britain. The new political situation 
created by the war tended to correct the position, and it is 
to be hoped that Anglo-Greek trade relations in the future 
- will steadily develop, becoming one of the solid foundations 
of Anglo-Greek friendship. 


GREECE, TURKEY AND ITALY. 


The feud between Greece and Turkey is now happily ended. 
A close friendship, an alliance based on common interests, 
unites the two countries. Ataturk and Veniselos have both 
passed away, but their policy remains as a proof of their 
political genius and far-seeing intelligence. As for the 
relations between Greece and Italy, the Italian aggression 
has brought to light many revelations. Comprehensive 
surveys of Italo-Greek relations in the press, the recently 
published Greek White Book, and my own comprehen- 
sive communication at Chatham House, make it unnecessary 
for me to trespass on the valuable space of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review to expound again widely-known facts. A special 
article would be necessary to review the whole situation and 
the prospects of the future prepared by Greek victories in 
Epirus. and Albania. 


GREECE AND BULGARIA. 


Byzantine memories always weighed heavily on Greco- 
Bulgarian relations, and the Treaty of San Stefano was not 
calculated to improve them. The treatment of large Greek 
minorities in Bulgaria added fuel to Greek antipathy and the 
feud in Macedonia kept fires alive for many years. A bright 
interval occurred when Veniselos, taking power in Greece, 
thought that only a Balkan Federation could assure a peaceful 
future to the populations of the Peninsula and put an end to 
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long-standing troubles, which had degenerated into a civil 
war between the Christian populations in Macedonia. It was 
dangerous officially to approach the Bulgarian Government 
with such a suggestion. The precedent of Tricoupis making 
similar overtures to Stambouloff in 1886 was not at all 
encouraging. The Bulgarian Prime Minister communicated 
at once the Greek proposals at that time to the Porte, thus 
drawing from it some concessions for the Bulgarian popula- 
tions in Turkey. Veniselos found an appropriate mediator in 
the person of the late J. B. Bourchier, the famed Balkan 
Correspondent of The Times, a personal friend of himself as 
well as of King Ferdinand. Once the principle had been 
admitted in Sofia, the negotiations continued through official 
channels, and in the spring of 1912 a formal Treaty of Alliance 
between Greece and Bulgaria was secretly signed. A similar 
Treaty had already been signed between Bulgaria and Serbia, 
and the First Balkan War followed in the autumn of the same 
ear. 

‘ The war was victoriously concluded, but the division of the 
gains soon became the apple of discord between the allies. 
In spite of large concessions made to Bulgaria by her co- 
partners, especially by Greece, King Ferdinand and his 
advisers were looking for more than the lion’s share. Ferdi- 
nand, when visiting Salonica in 1913, did not hesitate to tell 
the Greek Crown Prince (afterwards King Constantine) that : 
** Salonica meant for the Bulgarians what Mecca meant for _ 
the Turks,”’ an astonishing assertion indeed. 

The result of such an extraordinary claim on the part of 
Bulgaria and her consequent attack against her former allies 
was the Second Balkan War and the Treaty of Bucharest. 
This Treaty deprived Bulgaria not only of a part of her impor- 
tant gains from Turkey, including Adrianople, but also of the 
Southern Dobrutcha, taken by Rumania and which was 
restored to her a few months ago. The hard consequences of 
the Bulgarian blunder of 1913 not only failed to abate greedy 
hopes in Sofia, but inflamed them. King Ferdinand and the 
bulk of Bulgarian politicians thought that by joining 
Germany in the European War they could recover the losses 
of 1913 and gain all other coveted territories. Another disaster 
awaited Bulgaria. Greece gained Western Thrace, a province 
inhabited almost exclusively by Greeks, together with some- 
thing like 60,000 Turks. Both sections of the population, 
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Christians as well as Moslems, had been through the worst 
experience during the short Bulgarian domination of the 
province. Persecutions, confiscation of property, and forced 
immigration of Bulgarians to replace the autochthonous 
Greek population, constituted the policy of Bulgaria in that 
region. When Bulgaria paid the penalty of her new wrong 
speculations, the great allied Powers decided to alleviate 
Bulgarian punishment by granting her an economic outlet 
on the Aegean Sea. This was chosen in the port of Dedea- 
gatch, the capital of Western Thrace. This province, assigned 
to Greece, remains now the only gain won by her for her 
participation in the war of 1914. The question of this con- 
cession contained in the Treaty of Neuilly and assured by the 
so-called Thracian Treaty, signed at Sévres in the month of 
August 1920, together with the larger treaty with Turkey, 
signed simultaneously at the same place, was left in cold 
storage for some years. It was at last raised at the Peace 
Conference of Lausanne in November 1922. Stamboliski, 
the ill-fated Bulgarian Premier, attended the Conference to 
discuss this special question. I have vividly before my eyes 
the vision of this bulky, square-built Balkan politician of 
peasant stock at the special meeting held on the question of 
the outlet. He did not speak any foreign language, and every 
word spoken during the sitting had to be translated to him by 
his assistant, the late M. Stanchioff, the able Bulgarian 
diplomatist. We Greek delegates at the Conference, in order 
to fulfil an obligation deriving from the above-mentioned 
treaties, put forth a comprehensive and, as I firmly be- 
lieve, satisfactory scheme as a solution of the question. We 
declared that Greece was prepared: to grant Bulgaria at 
Dedeagatch a large part of the port to be in full possession of 
and administration by herself. We went so far as to suggest 
that, for ensuring free communications between Bulgarian 
territory and the port, Greece was disposed to put the railway, 
crossing Greek territory, under the control of the League of 
Nations. The League was to appoint a special commissioner 
for ensuring this control. Stamboliski and Stanchioff 
entered into a short discussion, the result of which was keenly 
awaited by the Conference. It heard the unwelcome answer 
that the Greek proposal was unacceptable to Bulgaria. 
Stamboliski let it be clearly understood that only a corridor 
to Dedeagatch under full Bulgarian sovereignty would 
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satisfy Bulgaria. Other delegates, apart from the Greeks, 
vainly urged how far-reaching and satisfactory was the Greek 
proposal, Stamboliski was adamant. The whole question 
was dropped. It was obvious that the Bulgarian Government 
was seeking territorial acquisitions thoroughly inadmissible by 
Greece, and the severance of Greek national territory through 
a foreign possession. Really, Bulgaria looked for a solution to 
enable her once more to gain a foothold in Western Thrace 
in order to make a future attempt to regain that Greek 
province. As Mr. Ronald McNeill, the then Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office (afterwards Lord 
Cushendun), put it in a public letter to The Times (August 
4th, 1923), the Bulgarian Government by their pretensions 
“‘ showed unmistakably that it was not economic outlet that 
they really desired, but acquisition of territory.” 

I must reveal here another fact fully justifying what the 
British statesman said in his letter. Veniselos, in 1930, tried 
to establish an understanding with Bulgaria on the questions 
pending between the two countries. He made among other 
things the proposal to grant a free zone to Bulgaria in Salonica. 
He said to the Bulgarians : “ I do not ask you to waive your 
claim on a Thracian outlet. Accept a zone in Salonica, which 
will fill all your commercial needs. It is really the port which 
would fully cover them and ensure to Bulgaria a growing 
foreign trade.” 

The Bulgarian Government rejected, without discussion, 
this new and generous proposal, which could have re-estab- 
lished normal and friendly relations between the two 
countries. How right was the remark in Mr. McNeill’s letter, 
revealing the inner thoughts of the Bulgarians! It is such 
thoughts as these which have thrown Bulgaria into the 
dejected position of a country enslaved to Germany, occupied 
by German troops, and prepared to commit a new crime 
against her Balkan neighbours, a crime which is, perhaps, 
worse than a crime, because it is a blunder. Every intelligent 
Bulgarian aware of the real international situation must 
shiver at the consequences of the new trend of policy in 
which Bulgaria is engaged. 


I have tried my best to give here an objective and un- 
prejudiced survey of the relations of Greece with foreign 
countries in the distant and near past. Greece now looks 
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rather to the future than to the past. The Greek people have 
entered the greatest trial in their history since the fall of the 
Greek Empire in 1453. They fight to-day an unequal war on 
their Northern Front, and they fight it with the indomitable 
courage and unshakable determination of a nation fully aware 
that it fights for its very existence. A powerful ally supports 
us with all possible might, and we hope that our friends in the 
Balkans will not desert a cause which is their own too. The 
high honour in which Greece’s decision and name is held by 
all free peoples in the world and the praise of her achievements 
in the battlefields constitute an inspiration. Greece is 
conscious of what is at stake. She will rise to the peak of 
events. The pzan of Salamis in the immortal words put by 
ZEschylus in the mouth of the Persian Messenger sounds 
again in sonorous echoes among the same Greek lands and 
seas : 

On, ye sons of Hellas! Free your native land, 

free your children, your wives, the fanes of 

your fathers’ gods, and the tombs of your ancestors. 

Now you battle for your all. 


THe German Atrack AGAINST GREECE. 


Since the above was written, the long-expected German 
drive into the Balkans has materialised. General Metaxas 
foresaw it as inevitable as long ago as last November. In 
vain Greece tried everything consonant with dignity and 
safety to avoid this new aggression. Hitler found prompt 
collaborators in his new aggressive policy, the Bulgarian King 
and Government on the one hand, the subservient and even 
treacherous former Yugoslav Government, overthrown after- 
wards by a popular upheaval, on the other. Mr. Churchill 


referred to the latter Government in his latest survey : 


If they (the Yugoslavs) had made common cause with the Greeks 
when the Greeks, having been attacked by Italy, hurled back the 
invaders, the complete destruction of the Italian Armies in 
Albania could certainly and swiftly have been achieved, long before 
the German forces could have reached the theatre of war. 


This truth is illustrated by the authentic story I heard from 
the late M. Titulescu, the lamented great Rumanian diplomat. 
It shows how much King Alexander of Yugoslavia realised 
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the danger which the presence of Italians in Albania con- 
stituted against the independence and the integrity of the 
Balkan countries. When, in 1933, M. Titulescu told me that 
there were well-founded rumours that the Italian Army would 
land in Albania and occupy the country, King Alexander 
approached the allies of Yugoslavia in the Balkan Entente, 
declaring that, if these rumours proved true, he was decided 
to advance at once into Northern Albania, in order to counter- 
act the Italian occupation. Alas! the heroic Karageorgevitch 
fell under the bullets of an assassin at Marseilles. With a pre- 
monition of his fatal end, he entrusted the tender youth of 
his son to a Regency in which the Senior Regent was his own 
cousin. The trustees, however, betrayed his confidence. 
Through Ministers who did not represent the national feelings 
and the strong love of Yugoslavs for liberty and independence, 
they secretly favoured the establishment of Italians in Albania. 
Finally the Yugoslav Government adhered to the Tripartite 
Pact, and were ready to permit the Germans to pass through 
Yugoslavia war material, to be followed certainly by troops 
also, to help Germany in her aggression against Greece. There 
is even an extraordinary story revealed recently by the 
Germans themselves, that a plot was brewing to postpone the 
majority of King Peter, legally falling on September 6th, 1941, 
for five years. 

The overthrow of the Government of plotters, in order that 
common action with Greece and Yugoslavia could be achieved 
to meet the German aggression, came too late. Prince Paul, 
as Mr. Churchill revealed, refused to permit any contact 
between the General Staffs of Yugoslavia, Greece, and Great 
Britain, for an eventual co-operation against the aggressor. 
Thus, when the new Yugoslav Government decided to vindi- 
cate Yugoslav honour and to enter the war, no technical 
preparation for such co-operation existed, and, as it was 
generally believed, the mobilisation of the Yugoslav Army 
was not complete. Its heroism was overwhelmed by the lack 
of effective dispositions and by the German ruthless attack. 
By the passage of Attila’s mechanised forces through Yugo- 
slay territory, Greek resistance was overcome and Salonica 
occupied by the enemy. The abandonment of a great part of 
Macedonia and the withdrawal of the Greek Army from some 
of the positions in Albania by memorable victories, were 
rendered necessary. A British Army co-operates with the 
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Greeks to defend the heart of the country. The resistance of 
these heroic troops, fighting side by side for the second time 
within twenty-five years, will be strong as well as glorious, 
but who can predict the result in view of such tremendous 
odds ? ; 

Without referring expressly to the attitude of Turkey, 
which seems for the present not very clear, I will conclude by 
mentioning a fable published recently in The Times, though I 
think incorrectly attributed to Hsop. Alsop, or an imitator, 
gives a lesson of wisdom, wrapt in a parable : 


Some pigeons had long lived in fear of a kite, but by being 
always on the alert and keeping near their dovecot, they had 
contrived hitherto to escape the attacks of the enemy. Finding 
his sallies unsuccessful, the kite betook himself to craft. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “ do you prefer this life of continual anxiety, when if you 
would only make me your king I would secure you from every 
attack that could be made upon you?” The pigeons, trusting to 
his professions, called him to the throne, but no sooner was he 
established there than he exercised his prerogative by devouring 
a pigeon a day. Whereupon one that yet awaited his turn said 
no more than “ It serves us right.” 


Demetrius CACLAMANOS 
(Formerly Greek Minister in London). 
London, April 17th, 1941. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND THE BALKAN 
CAMPAIGN. 


HAT we call the spring offensives have a way of 
being launched in the early days of April. Last year 
it was on April 9th that Germany invaded Denmark 
and Norway, thereby starting a series of Western European 
campaigns which were all over ten weeks later, and which 
presented to Germany the achievement of one of her two 
military objectives. Herr Max Clauss, writing in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung of March gth this year, put the normal 
German thesis in its simple form. He declared that in the last 
war what he called Calais-Salonika was a “ line of destiny ” 
for Germany, who succeeded in reaching neither of those 
ports. The German High Command then had to choose 
“‘ Verdun instead of Salonika ” as its objective. The German 
dilemma then was (he argued) that without Calais there could 
be no break through in the West, and without Salonika there 
could be no preventing an Allied offensive on two fronts. In 
this war by contrast (he concluded) the position is reversed. 
Germany holds both Calais and Salonika (by the latter he 
meant merely the Thracian frontier of Bulgaria and Greece 
as a defensive line). Hence the campaigns of 1940 and the 
subjugation of Bulgaria in 1941 spelt (to his mind) ‘‘ the doom 
of Britain.” Logic and theory, however, in military as in 
other fields of human strategy, have a way sometimes of 
becoming “ as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Bulgaria 
had signed the Axis Pact (March Ist, 1941) eight days before 
Herr Clauss’s article appeared. He no doubt imagined that 
both fronts, east and west, were now in Germany’s safe- 
keeping. Before the month was out, he and most other 
Germans had to revise at least some of their calculations. 
They had to face the possibility that instead of having pre- 
vented for the future a war on either front, they had perhaps 
made inevitable a war on both fronts: which is precisely 
what the Germans have always feared. 

This year’s spring campaign began within a fortnight of 
Jugoslavia’s defiance of Germany. It was on April 6th that 
Germany invaded Jugoslavia and Greece, whereby was 
started a new factor (none other than the German attempt 
upon the “Salonika” objective aforesaid) of potentially 
immense consequence to the whole course of the war. The 
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differences between the two sets of initial circumstances are 
well worth marking. In April 1940 Herr Hitler had to deal 
with four nations—Norway, Denmark, Holland and France— 
which, as he well knew, were all unsound in the military sense, 
and which his agents had further undermined in the political 
sense. Belgium was brought down and the British Expedi- 
tionary Force was trapped, in the resultant general collapse. 
This year the German offensive was thrown furiously against 
two small nations precisely because, as Herr Hitler had 
reason for knowing, they were not unsound. That is not the 
same thing as to say that they could ever beat Germany ; but 
whatever might be in store, of success or of failure, for Greece, 
for Jugoslavia and for ourselves, the German forces were 
aware this time that they would have to hack their way with 
blood and sweat and toil against a different sort of resistance. 

Few more dramatic stories are to be found in history than 
that of Jugoslavia’s last-minute recovery of what Mr. Churchill 
called her “ soul.” Tempted to follow the example of Rumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria by committing suicide in order to avoid 
being murdered, and led for that purpose by a Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, who had decided upon surrender with- 
out resistance, Jugoslavia was dramatically drawn back, even 
after the deed of surrender had been signed, both by her 
innate good sense and courage and by the infectious example 
of Greek good sense and courage. Irreparable harm had, how- 
ever, been already done: for Germany struck before Jugo- 
slavia could co-ordinate plans with Greece. 

The Germans went to Vienna on March 25th to pay honour 
to the leaders of the Jugoslav nation they were about to 
destroy : to initiate them and their country into the fold of 
the fallen. That moment must have appeared to Herr Hitler 
to be another summit of his particular kind of ambition: to 
see yet another country fall without resistance into his power, 
one of the richest agricultural countries of Europe to boot, 
and one whose fall might well seal the fate of Greece and thus 
of the whole continent of Europe. On the following day he 
was forced helplessly to witness the spectacle of those very 
leaders being thrown into prison by a nation that turned upon 
them, and that refused thus to be led to destruction. The 
aggressor-in-chief, who had subdued nearly the whole con- 
tinent of Europe by the very terror of his name, now ex- 
perienced the sobering contrast of being flatly defied by his 
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latest victim, whom he thought he had already floored. 
Eleven, days later his troops thundered across the Jugoslav 
frontier, just to teach the Jugoslavs what a friend they had lost. 

In our time the unhappy connotations of what we have 
always been justified in calling by the opprobrious name of 
Balkanisation have been given a new and an even more 
sinister twist. Jugoslavia and Greece are bordered by Bul- 
garian, Rumanian, Hungarian and Austrian territory: four 
neighbours whose whole resources have now been placed at 
the disposal of Germany in her nefarious business. On the 
second day of the German invasion of Jugoslavia and Greece 
the official spokesmen in Budapest, Bucharest and Sofia pro- 
tested that their countries’ policy aimed at “ neutrality ” 
towards their Balkan neighbours in their war with Germany. 
Of course the script was German, though the voices were 
Hungarian, Rumanian and Bulgarian. But the shame of 
those small countries which lent themselves to the undoing of 
their neighbours is not excused by their own previous undoing. — 
Moreover, the Jugoslavia of Prince Paul, by refusing to co- 
ordinate defence plans with Greece, Turkey and Britain, in 
her turn did a grave disservice to the common Balkan cause. 
Human intercourse has seldom in history been driven to so 
low a level. The impulse to talk about Little Ententes, Balkan 
Ententes and other such shades of the past quickly spends 
itself, because there is no patience left to talk about them. 
How will the Balkan nations ever in the future be able to trust 
each other ? How for that matter will any of the nations of 
the earth be able to trust each other, if they resume after this 
war the old, paltry, and in its effects evil, game of interna- 
tional diplomacy, in which every party concerned knows that 
no engagement has the slightest virtue? On the very day 
before the German invasion of Jugoslavia the Russian Govern- 
ment signed a Pact of Friendship with Jugoslavia, in which it 
was declared that if either of the contracting parties were to 
be attacked by a third party, the said feeling of friendship 
would persist unabated. And lo! Jugoslavia was attacked by 
Germany, with whom the Russian Government none the less 
had, and maintained, a parallel Pact of Friendship. The 
hollow sham of diplomatic practice thereupon bade the great 
Western democracies hold their breath in expectant hope 
that a nuance of Russian animus against Germany was thus 
openly allowed to appear. 
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How can the world be rescued from its diseased tra- 
dition of international relationships? That is the great 
challenge of the age. We all know the answer. Too few 
are bold enough as yet to face it, even though the 
boldness needed is nothing more than the mastery of a 
disastrous form of fear. The true hope is encouraged by 
the magnificent spectacle of two small nations fearlessly 
accepting the towering odds against them rather than bow 
the knee in shameful surrender. In the days that followed 
April 6th the world was presented with the spectacle of two 
small countries trying to hold at bay two Great Powers. 
Greece in particular had turned back the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of Italy’s forces through more than 
five months, only to find that she now had to take on the still 
greater number of Germany’s hordes at the same time. 
Are the Germans a proud race? From any point of view 
except the German and the Italian, the events of the spring 
of 1941, no matter what be their outcome in the fortunes of 
war, will be an imperishable memory of gallant resistance on 
the part of the weak against brutal aggression on the part of 
the strong. 

The military clash was the upshot of a month’s crisis that 
had followed Bulgaria’s signature of the Three-Power Pact 
on March 1st. It was known at every fireside in the world 
that the next victim marked down by Herr Hitler was Jugo- 
slavia. Indeed, with the detailed gift of organisation and 
preparation that characterises the German mentality the 
“treatment ” of Jugoslavia had already begun. On February 
13th the Jugoslav Prime Minister and Foreign Minister left 
Belgrade for Berlin, whither they had been summoned by 
Herr Hitler. On the 14th they duly “ conversed ” with Herr 
Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop and returned to Belgrade on 
the following day. No official disclosures were made either in 
Berlin or in Belgrade about the nature of what had taken place, 
but on February 16th Belgrade sources unofficially reported 
that Herr Hitler had offered the Jugoslav Ministers (1) 
northern Albania, including Scutari to the line of the Drina 
river, (2) an outlet through a corridor to the sea at Salonika, 
(3) territorial gains round Lake Ochrida. The German object 
was to seduce Jugoslavia by bribes at the expense of other 
parties ; but even in that process Germany demanded as part 
of the bargain the direct concession of certain advantages she 
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coveted, namely: (1) that Jugoslavia should “sell” to 
Germany all her surpluses of cereals, (2) that she should 
undertake to transport those surpluses to Germany at reduced 
rates. In addition, Jugoslavia was invited to become the tool 
of German diplomacy in certain other directions by (1) 
surrendering three departments to Hungary and five to Bul- 
garia, three of which had been ceded to Jugoslavia after the 
last war, (2) undertaking not to interfere in the Axis pro- 
gramme of destroying Greece. . 
During the following ten days Jugoslavia was plunged in 
an internal crisis, in the course of which the ‘‘ German 
Scientific Society ” was formally inaugurated in Belgrade, 
the Regent, the members of the Council of Regency, Cabinet 
Ministers and senior Army officers being present at the cere- 
mony. The object of the society was declared to be the 
cultivation of “ cultural” relations between Germany and 
Jugoslavia. A German Foreign Office delegate who attended 
the function announced for the enlightenment of those present 
that cultural matters could no longer be regarded as the 
province of individual citizens, but must in the future become 
one of the important departments of State. On February 27th 
the Jugoslav Government signed a Pact of Friendship with 
Hungary, Hungary being in the Germancamp. That incident 
showed the trend of the prevailing Government in Belgrade. 
On March Ist, however, while Bulgaria was signing the Three- 
Power Pact in Vienna, German exuberance went a little too 
far. German aeroplanes on that day circled over Skoplje and 
over Pekija, but were fired on by the Jugoslav anti-aircraft 
batteries. By March sth the British Legation in Belgrade was 
advising British residents to leave the country. There followed 
several days of confused discomfort on the part of the Jugo- 
slav Government. On March 6th the Deputy Prime Minister 
issued an official statement deploring alarmist rumours (un- 
specified) “‘ circulated by foreign sources ” (also unspecified), 
and propounding as the principle being followed by the 
Government in deciding what course to follow, that “ the 
Government were keeping the independence of the country 
ever before their eyes.” On the following day the Govern- 
ment even offered its services to Germany as a “ mediator ” 
in the prevailing wars. Popular patience throughout Slovenia, 
Croatia and Serbia was being rapidly exhausted over the un- 
certainty of the Government’s intentions. On March 7th all 
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the Opposition parties protested to the Prince Regent about 
the lack of information about what the Government was con- 
templating, and telegrams poured in to the Government from 
all three provinces urging firmness against Germany. The 
Government did (March 12th) call up more than a million men 
to be posted on the frontiers, and on March 15th it was semi- 
officially disclosed in Belgrade that the Government had 
rejected a German demand that Jugoslavia should join the 
Axis, offering instead a non-aggression pact, coupled with an 
undertaking to repel any attack, whether from Great Britain 
or from Germany. That sop in its turn was rejected by 
Germany, whose appetite covets more substantial morsels. 
On March 17th the Germans felt confident enough to demand 
that Jugoslavia should hand over her army’s food reserves to 
the German army of occupation in Bulgaria. But the Jugo- 
slav Government had not yet capitulated. 

On March 23rd Belgrade published the text of a German 
“offer? to Jugoslavia. It contained the following clauses, 
among others: (1) After the war every account will be taken 
of Jugoslav aspirations on the Ai’gean; (2) Jugoslavia will 
allow the free passage of war material and hospital supplies on 
the main north-south railway without any right of control ; 
(3) Jugoslavia will check all activity in her territory directed 
against the Axis ; and (4) Jugoslavia’s national economy will 
be brought into harmony with the economic system of the 
Reich. To cut a wretched story short the two tired and 
beaten men, Mr. Tsetkovich, the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Cincar-Markovitch, the Foreign Minister, left Belgrade for 
Vienna at. 10 p.m. on March 24th, accompanied (symbolically 
and grimly) by Herr von Heeren, the German Minister, to sign 
away their country’s honour and independence. 

The country seethed with discontent, which issued in open 
rebellion in Montenegro. The Government had taken the 
precaution of confining the troops to barracks. The Germans 
meanwhile, jumping the event, were already moving troops 
down the Struma valley. On March 25th the two Ministers 
signed the Axis Pact 1m toto. In the exuberance of his new 
triumph Herr von Ribbentrop handed to Mr. Tsetkovich 
two letters containing two “‘ promises,” which Mr. Tsetkovich 
did not (could not) take seriously, which Herr von Ribbentrop 
did not (could not) expect to be taken seriously, but which 
conformed with the normal German technique of embellishing 
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an infamous occasion with ceremonial, gaudy and false 
pretence. The first was this: ‘“‘On the occasion of the 
adherence of Jugoslavia to the Three-Power Pact, which has 
occurred to-day, the German Government reaffirms its 
determination to respect at all times the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of Jugoslavia.”” And the second: “.... 
during the war the Governments of the Axis Powers will not 
make any demands on Jugoslavia to allow the passage or the 
transit of troops through Jugoslav territory.” 

At the present time the whole world, in its outward pre- 
occupation, is exclusively concentrated upon the falsehood 
and sordidness of a particularly unwholesome war. The whole 
world seems to be enmeshed in evil. The outward form, 
however (as always) cloaks something of a different tendency 
—for the human race, being fashioned by God, cannot but 
tend to a goal that is divine—but the divinity of the under- 
lying process is partly dependent upon a general recognition 
of the evil circumstance, and upon a revulsion from it. When 
we say lightly that God brings good out of evil, we say some- 
thing that looks suspiciously like a paradox. God in His 
omnipotence can hardly turn sense into nonsense, else omnipo- 
tence become the agent of chaos, and be drawn into conflict 
with God’s other attribute of perfect wisdom. If evil be what 
it plainly is, how can it produce good? Or if it can, then 
surely it is wrong to regard it as “ evil” ? There 1s always the 
danger that too logical or too ambitious a probing into God’s 
mysteries—those mysteries which of their nature cannot be 
understood by man, or man would cease to be man, and would 
be raised to the level of God—may result in weariness and 
confusion. But some things we do understand. We do under- 
stand the divine purpose of contrast in the world given to us. 
We could never even talk about “ good,” could not be 
conscious of the possibility of such a thing, unless we knew 
also “ evil.”? When, therefore, we say that good comes out of 
evil, we might go further and say that good is impossible 
without evil. The revulsion from evil is an agent of the good. 
It would be fair to say that evil not only gives meaning to 
good, but gives life to it: fathers it. Hence the good that 
God brings out of evil. 

To-day the evil is abundant. The resultant harvest of good 
will be abundant. The ceremony staged in Vienna on March 
25th was evil, the signatories being unwilling victims, the 
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lords who enforced it being aggressors without mercy and 
with a refinement of cruelty that prompted a consciously 
specious pretence of an opposite motive, such as gave salt to 
their depraved appetite. Even the light reading that the 
world to-day can command for its distraction is tainted with 
the like perversion and mockery. The speeches made on 
March 25th were light reading in the sense that no one 
regarded them as seriously meaning what they said, but 
rather as a macabre sort of pantomime. Let the pantomime 
proceed. Mr. Tsetkovich, under duress, spoke as he was 
bidden to speak by his captors. “‘ The chief aim (he said) of the 
foreign ‘policy of Jugoslavia was, and remains, the mainten- 
ance of peace for the people of Jugoslavia and the safeguarding 
of their security. In the spirit of this policy, our efforts were 
directed first and foremost towards the consolidation of peace- 
ful and friendly relations with our neighbours, to secure peace 
on the frontier and the freedom, independence, and unity of 
the State. With the Great German Reich, Jugoslavia has had 
excellent relations, both before and since the linking of their 
common interests—relations marked by friendship and com- 
plete confidence. The useful results of this policy have found 
expression in a number of important events which have 
occurred in the relations of the two countries since 1934 up 
to to-day’s act. As Jugoslavia makes no external demands, 
her vital interests and her development demand that south- 
eastern Europe should be preserved from an extension of the 
war and that her economic position, injured by the existing 
situation, should be strengthened by economic co-operation 
throughout the Continent of Europe and also by co-operation 
preparing the way for European peace—the only salvation 
for our continent and its thousand-year-old civilisation. 
Jugoslavia, in joining the Three-Power Pact to-day, has the 
purpose of ensuring her peaceful future in co-operation with 
the Powers of the Pact—Germany, Italy and Japan. In 
contributing her share towards the organisation of a new 
Europe, she in this way fulfils a supreme obligation both 
towards herself and also toward the European community.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop, whose experience of these bizarre 
insincerities is now so cumulative that perhaps he has ceased 
to perform them except as it were in the manner of an auto- 
maton, emitted his stereotyped doctrine, thus : “ Gentlemen, 
with iron legality, here beneath our eyes to-day, in the middle 
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of the war, the ‘ new order ’ in Europe and East Asia is being 
carried through. While through the statecraft and the un- 
folding power of our ally, Japan, the contours of the ‘ new 
order’ in East Asia, which is forming under her leadership 
there, are becoming clearer and clearer, it has been the effort - 
of the Axis, since the conclusion of the Pact in Berlin, to rally 
the States of Europe to the idea of a new and just order. 
These efforts have been crowned with success and, indeed, 
much more rapidly and on a far wider scale than the world 
expected. When recently Bulgaria signed the Pact here in 
this very building, we gave expression to the hope that still 
more states would declare themselves solidly with us. To-day, 
only a few weeks later, a fifth State, Jugoslavia, joins us, and 
we all feel sincere satisfaction. This adhesion, however, is also 
of particular importance to us. First, practically the whole of 
the formerly neutral Balkans now find themselves in the camp 
- of the new order. Secondly, a State has now associated itself 
with us, which England has always thought she could mobilise 
against this new order by interfering in Jugoslavia’s inner 
policy with certain forces of this State in a crooked intrigue 
engineered by England. Even in the last few days, so I am 
told, attempts at interference on the part of English and 
American circles in the politics of Jugoslavia have been 
made which can only be described as unheard-of, and 
which can in no way be reconciled with the respect due to the 
sovereignty of a free European State. Germany herself, I 
declare most solemnly, has no territorial or political interests 
in these areas. Her immediate aim is only to prevent any 
foreign Power from taking advantage of these countries for 
an extension of the war, but her final aim will be to help in 
the introduction of an order that will pacify, justly and 
reasonably, this important corner of Europe and lead to the 
benefit and prosperity of all. In this new order Jugoslavia 
will take the place due to her. That is the consequence of her 
adhesion to-day to the Tripartite Pact.” 

Yet even in the glamorous moment of apparently trium- 
phant evil, God Himself is not mocked. As though immedi- 
ately to redress a situation that had gone a little too far for 
the capacity of human beings easily to digest, the elaborate 
tower of Babel so rashly put up in Vienna was at once knocked 
down. Mr. Tsetkovich and Mr. Cincar-Markovitch returned 
to their silent capital during the following night only to 
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discover that their competence to sign on behalf of their 
countrymen had been taken from them. In the early hours of 
March 27th the Jugoslav army took quick action on behalf of 
the Jugoslav people, arrested Mr. Tsetkovich and Mr. 
Cincar-Marcovitch (who were no doubt relieved and gratified 
by such a solution to their misery) ; installed a new Govern- 
ment under General Simovitch. Chief of the Air Force and 
former Chief of the General Staff, as Prime Minister ; “‘ per- 
mitted ” Prince Paul, the Senior Regent, to leave the country, 
and enabled the young King Peter, seventeen years old, to 
ascend the throne. At 8 a.m. on that day, five and a half 
hours after one of the quickest, smoothest, most bloodless, 
least controversial revolutions in history, the new King drove 
through the cheering streets of Belgrade, and then issued the 
following proclamation: ‘“ Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, at 
this moment so grave in the history of our people, I have 
decided to take the royal power into my own hands. The 
members of the Regency Council appreciated the correctness 
of the reasons for my action and immediately resigned of their 
own accord. My loyal Army and Navy have at once placed 
themselves at my disposal and are already carrying out my 
orders. I appeal to all Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to rally 
round the Throne. In the present grave circumstances this 
is the surest way of preserving internal order and external 
peace. I have charged Army Corps General Richard Simo- 
vitch with the formation of a new Government. With trust 
in God and the future of Jugoslavia, I appeal to all citizens 
and all authorities of the country to fulfil their duties to King 
and Country.—Signed, Peter II.” The head of the Orthodox 
Church, the Patriarch Gavrilo, addressing a cheering crowd 
outside his palace, declared: ‘ At this decisive moment, 
when the history, honour and glory of the Serbian people are 
in peril, there has appeared a bright star of the Karageorge 
dynasty, the young King Peter II, to safeguard with his 
people their history, their honour, and their glory.” 

What then? Germany’s routine plan for the surreptitious 
conquest of Jugoslavia had spectacularly failed. The new 
Government in Belgrade included Dr. Matchek, the Croat 
leader, as Vice Prime Minister, wherein was conveyed to the 
Germans a warning that they could not fish in any Serbo- 
Croat waters of dissension. To make the general situation 
even clearer, three members of the Tsetkovich Cabinet who 
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had resigned in protest against that Cabinet’s contemplated 
surrender to Germany, were now given portfolios in the 
Simovitch Cabinet. Herr von Ribbentrop’s unctuous words 
of March 25th were denuded of their unction. The reality 
followed. At 5.30 a.m. on April 6th the German forces invaded 
Jugoslavia. The last recorded sentiments of the German 
Government towards Jugoslavia had been Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s glowing words at the Vienna ceremony. The next 
recorded statement was issued officially in Berlin on April 6th, 
in these words: “ Bombers, dive-bombers and _ fighters 
attacked during to-day military objectives in Jugoslavia, 
particularly Belgrade, which was attacked three times. 
Numerous military targets were set on fire and the fires were 
still burning this evening. The railway station at Belgrade 
suffered in particular. Several Jugoslav aerodromes were 
attacked with high explosive and machine-gun fire. At the 
same time Italian aeroplanes attacked aerodromes in Herze- 
govina with great success. After crossing the Jugoslav frontier 
the movement of our troops continues ..., etc.” In the 
German practice diplomatic sabotage gives place to bombs in 
a suddenness of transition which pays full tribute to logic, 
and none to honour. 

A new die had been cast. With the full help of Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria—for these countries were as effectively 
stabbing Jugoslavia in the back as if they had been directly 
at war with her—Germany was now bidding to complete her 
domination of the continent of Europe. In the event of her 
success only the position of Spain would still remain in doubt. 
Italy was already a German dependency. If Germany thus © 
consummated her domination of Europe, her next obective 
clearly would be Asia Minor and the Mosul oilfields, possibly 
also Russia’s oilfields in the Caucasus and her wheat fields in 
the Ukraine. Moreover, the Ukraine has now emerged also 
as an oilfield. Russian geologists, who have for six years been 
drilling for oil in the Ukraine, have at last been rewarded, At 
the end of 1940 the Romny gusher (half-way between Kiev 
and Kharkov) was discovered, yielding 100 tons of crude oil 
daily (Pravda, January 13th). A second gusher was discovered 
in the same area early this year. Mr. V. Selsky, of the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences, has expressed the view that “ in the 
near future the Ukraine may fully satisfy its oil requirements 
from the oil resources of eastern and western Ukraine and the 
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Bukovina. In fact, this may be a ‘Second Baku’.” The 
Russian Government has given recent evidence of its increas- 
ing concern over the German menace, its pact with Jugoslavia 
on the eve of the German invasion being the most striking 
single element in that evidence. But Russia stands aside from 
the conflict. 

In this war it has been proved that those who do not oppose 
the aggressor are helping the aggressor. So far, Germany has 
been allowed to conquer her small victims one by one, with no 
opposition from any Great Power except Britain. On April 
gth Rear-Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, made a speech in which he said : 
“We might well ask ourselves if we could not give greater 
help by aiding the British to put out the fire, rather than con- 
centrating most of our efforts on feeding it with fuel.” While 
such questions are being asked, the fire rages, and the fate of 
Jugoslavia and Greece, the last bulwarks of a free Europe, 
hangs in the balance. Even Turkey took no action while 
Germany drove at and captured Salonika and Dedeagatch. 
British forces, naval, military, and air, were spread out 
“terribly thin” (Lord Lothian’s well-remembered words) 
over the seas and the continents : and those who praised the 
British enterprise, and hoped for a British victory, gave no 
help to Britain: for the only effective help is belligerent. 
Whatever be the outcome, it will conform, or be made to con- 
form, with God’s mysterious purposes. The world would not 
come to an end, nor would the cause of justice, liberty and 
Christianity be defeated, if British influence were temporarily 
eclipsed on the continent of Europe. British realists would be 
forced to ponder the nature of our own shortcomings, to the 
end that the threat to Christian civilisation be the more 
effectively defeated in the remaining phases of the war. If 
on the other hand the German onslaught upon the Balkans 
prove to be the beginning of Germany’s undoing, then man- 
kind will be spared some at least of the terrible penalties due 
to its terrible diplomatic practices. 

GrorcE GLascow. 

April 10th, 1941. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 


VIII. Arrer Municu. 
XVIII, After Munich. 


HE Prime Minister announced his opinion that the 

Munich Agreement on the Sudeten problem meant 

“* peace in our time.”” Among the grounds of his belief 
was the document signed by Hitler and himself on September 
30th, 1938, recording their resolve to deal with other questions 
concerning their countries by the method of consultation and 
expressing the desire of the two peoples never to go to war 
with one another again. A second cause of optimism was the 
Dictator’s assurance that he had no more territorial demands 
in Europe and that his colonial claims were not a matter for 
war. Lord Halifax seemed rather less confident than his chief, 
Speaking at Edinburgh on October 24th the Foreign Secretary 
expressed the hope that the rectification of frontiers on racial 
lines taking place in Central and South Eastern Europe would 
contribute to stability and peace, but he added some prophetic 
words. “‘ What we are now witnessing is the revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, for which provision was made in the | 
Covenant, but which has never till now been made effective.” 
The détente did not last long. Hitler’s speeches revealed a 
curious irritability, which Sir Nevile Henderson interpreted 
as resentment at the interference which prevented him from 
enjoying a spectacular military success. Moreover he mis- 
interpreted British rearmament as a determination to attack. 
The tidal wave of enthusiasm for the Munich Settlement 
ebbed rapidly, and at the end of the year two Ministerial 
declarations indicated that the wind had shifted. The Colonial 
Secretary announced that the return of the German colonies 
was not now an issue in practical politics, and the Prime 
Minister assured his critics in Parliament that if the policy 
of appeasement failed he would change his course. 

The rape of what was left of Bohemia and Moravia on 
March 15th, 1939, ended the Munich truce and the policy of 
appeasement. Surrender, it was clear, had merely stimulated 
Hitler’s appetite and strengthened the resolve to get his way. 
In breaking his word to the Prime Minister and in seizing a 
state alien in blood, language and tradition, he revealed 
Napoleonic ambitions which instantly restored our old 
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principle of the Balance of Power to favour. Many, perhaps 
most, Englishmen had been unwilling to fight for the retention 
of the German minority in a Slav state, but the doctrine of 
racial consolidation was now thrown to the winds. The larger 
problem of our own security could no longer be shirked. 
Hitler’s action was rebuked by the disillusioned Prime 
Minister on March 17th at Birmingham, and protests were 
presented by the British and French Ambassadors at Berlin ; 
but Dictators are never impressed by words. If the Western 
democracies were once again to resist the domination of 
Europe by Germiany, now was the time to build a peace 
front. The Nazi press proceeded to turn its guns against 
‘Poland, who had declined to hand over Danzig and to allow 
an ex-territorial road through the Corridor on the ground that 
the demands threatened her political and economic independ- 
ence. She had reached her decision before the thunderbolt of 
March 15th illustrated the danger of admitting the enemy 
into your house by the back door. 

In view of Hitler’s habit of striking hammer blows at brief 
intervals the Prime Minister announced on March 31st that 
the British and French Governments would give Poland all 
support in their power “in the event of any action which 
clearly threatened Polish independence and which the Polish 
Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with their 
national forces.”” A week later, after a visit of Colonel Beck 
to London, he added that the two Governments were ready to 
transform the assurance of support into a permanent treaty 
of mutual assistance. The agreement was concluded for five 
years on August 25th. It was a momentous commitment 
which might at any moment automatically involve us in a 
war for which neither our army nor our air force was 
adequately prepared. Our obligations were further extended 
by a promise to Roumania, where a German economic ulti- 
matum was feared, and to Greece, who felt herself threatened 
by Italy’s rape of Albania. On May 12th England and 
Turkey declared their intention to co-operate if an act of 
aggression led to war in the Mediterranean, and followed up 
the declaration by a treaty of mutual aid. Before March 15th 
we were pledged to render military support to five countries 
in case of attack—Portugal, France, Belgium, Egypt (for 
twenty years) and Irak (for twenty-five years after our man- 
date ended in 1932). Four more had now been added to the 
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list. To meet our mounting liabilities, the Territorial Force 
was doubled and compulsory training for six months was 
introduced for men between 20 and 21, our first taste of 
conscription in time of peace. 

Negotiations with Russia for mutual assistance, if either 
country were involved in war through support to an aggressed 
state, began with an inquiry what she would do if Germany 
attacked Roumania. Instead of answering the question, she 
proposed an international conference at Bucharest, which, 
perhaps unwisely, we declined on the ground that the need 
for action was immediate. The problem of securing her 
assistance against the domination of Europe by Germany 
proved more formidable than was expected, for, as Lord 
Halifax explained, we had to deal with the new German 
technique of indirect aggression. The chief difficulty, he 
pointed out on June 8th, was the position of the Baltic states, 
to whose feelings we paid more consideration than Russia. 
“We should not think it right to attempt to thrust assurances 
on countries which did not want them, or to take any step 
which might compromise in other quarters the relations of 
those countries which only desire to maintain their own 
neutrality inviolate.” He hoped and believed that Russia’s 
legitimate interest in maintaining the independence of her 
neighbours could be adjusted to the desire of England and 
France for a united front against aggression. 

This analysis of the situation proved too optimistic. Mr. 
Strang, a Foreign Office expert, was despatched to Moscow 
on June 12th, but the negotiations continued to drag. Russia 
claimed to protect herself by guaranteeing the Baltic states, 
who feared Moscow far more than Berlin; and Poland, 
haunted by bitter memories, declared that she would never 
allow a Russian soldier to set foot on her soil. The dismissal 
on May 3rd of Litvinoff, the champion of co-operation with 
the Western democracies and the League, was ominous. The 
despatch of British and French Military Missions at the 
beginning of August was taken to mean that agreement was 
in sight ; but while political and military discussions were in 
progress a Russo-German treaty of non-aggression, of which 
the secret had been well kept, was signed on August 23rd. 
Poland’s doom was sealed, for with the removal of the night- 
mare of war on two fronts Hitler and his army chiefs were 
ready to strike. Since he was as firmly resolved to possess 
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Danzig as were the Poles to keep it, our final efforts in Berlin 
to avert the fall of the avalanche were in vain. 

The British Government was rightly determined that no 
such uncertainty concerning our action as prevailed in 1914 
should occur. The clearest statement of our intentions was 
made by Lord Halifax at the annual Chatham House dinner 
on June zgth. We had assumed obligations and were prepar- 
ing to assume more with full understanding of their con- 
sequences. “ We know that if the security and independence 
of other countries are to disappear, our own security and our 
own independence will be gravely threatened. We know that, 
if international law and order is to be preserved, we must be 
prepared to fight for its defence. In the past we have always 
stood out against the attempt by any single Power to dominate 
Europe at the expense of the liberties of other nations, and 
British policy is therefore only following the inevitable line 
of its own history if such an attempt were to be made again. 
. . . In the event of further aggression we are resolved to use 
at once the whole of our strength in fulfilment of our pledges 
to resist it.”” There was no thought of isolating or encircling 
Germany and Italy. Here was the pure milk of the doctrine 
of the Balance of Power. On August 15th the Foreign 
Secretary advised the Polish Government to make it plain 
that, provided essentials could be secured, they were at all 
times ready to examine the possibility of negotiations over 
Danzig if there was a prospect of success. But we made no 
attempt to persuade Poland to surrender the city. 

A Russo-German pact, explained the Prime Minister in a 
letter to Hitler dated August 22nd, could not alter our 
obligation to Poland. “It has been alleged that if H.M.G. 
had made their position more clear in 1914 the great catas- 
trophe would have been avoided. Whether or not there is 
any force in that allegation, H.M.G. are resolved that on this 
occasion there shall be no tragic misunderstanding. If the 
case should arise they are resolved and prepared to employ 
without delay all the forces at their command.” Hitler replied 
that this statement could not affect his determination to 
safeguard the interests of the Reich. This was his way of 
saying that Dictators cannot climb down. Further exchanges 
during the following days were equally fruitless, and in the 
early hours of September 1st Germany invaded Poland. Two 
days later our treaty pledge was implemented by a declaration 
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of war. “No man,” declared the Prime Minister, “can say 
that the Government could have done more to try to keep 
open the way for an honourable and equitable settlement of 
the dispute between Germany and Poland. Nor have we 
neglected any means of making it clear to the German Govern- 
ment that if they insisted on using force again in the manner 
in which they had used it in the past we were resolved to 
oppose them by force.” In September 1938 there were deep 
divisions in Parliament and the country : in September 1939 
there were none. There had been grave doubts in some 
quarters as to the wisdom of our promise to Poland in view 
of the extreme difficulty of rendering effective aid and in the 
absence of an understanding with Russia, but there could be 
_ no hesitation about keeping our word. In 1938 the question 
was often heard: Why should we fight for Czechoslovakia? 
In 1939 very few voices inquired why we should fight for 
Danzig. Trusting that we should continue to yield, Hitler 
had struck again and again till the brutal attack on Poland 
caused the cup to overflow. For Poland, like Belgium in 1914, 
was the symbol of a conflict in which not only the right of 
weak nations to live unthreatened lives but the security of 
the British Empire was at stake. Security means more than 
the defence of our possessions against direct attack. It 
denotes also valiant resistance to a state which clearly 
threatens our lives and liberties before it becomes too power- 
ful for us effectively to resist. 


XIX. Concluding Reflections. 


The twenty years between the two great wars form one of 
the most unsatisfactory chapters in the history of British 
diplomacy. If our victory had been used with reasonable 
intelligence, the whole story would have been different. It 
is an unspeakable tragedy for the world that the Allies, after 
winning the war, lost the peace. The main problem through- 
out was Germany, the most formidable, industrious and highly 
organised nation in Europe, who was certain to recover her 
strength. It was the task of British and French statesmen to 
avert another catastrophe in one of the only two possible 
ways. The first was the path of reconciliation, implicit in the 
Fourteen Points and eloquently outlined in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Memorandum of March 25th, 1919. It was in this direction 
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that the average easy-going Englishman, when the passions 
of war began to cool, instinctively desired to travel. It would 
have involved such steps as the admission of Germany to the 
League at its foundation or soon after, the fixing of reparation 
demands at an amount capable of being paid within a genera- 
tion, the implementation of Article VIII of the Covenant 
concerning disarmament, and the return of some colonial 
territory under a mandate. Such a policy would doubtless 
have been interpreted in some quarters as evidence of weak- 
ness of will. Yet many millions of Germans, including the 
majority of the manual workers and war-weary veterans, were 
ready for a new deal. Was it beyond the resources of inspired 
statesmanship to guide our old foe along the road of democ- 
racy and international co-operation, to make the growing 
generation feel that life was not intolerable for the citizens 
of a proud though defeated country ? 

The rival policy, favoured by the majority of Frenchmen 
and based on the assumption that Germany under any 
régime is an incorrigible offender, consisted in depriving her 
of the means to aggress, not merely during the first years of 
peace when she was weak from loss of blood, but for the time 
further ahead when she had recovered her spirits and her 
industrial strength. The tragic events of 1940 have helped us 
to understand the French demand in 1919 for the permanent 
control of the Rhineland and its bridge-heads. The yearning 
for this solid pledge of security was frustrated by the Anglo- 
American veto, and the compensating Anglo-American 
guarantee collapsed with the repudiation of Wilson’s signature. 
The vacuum, for which France was not responsible, was never 
filled. During the Locarno quinguennium it seemed as if she 
was converted to the gospel of reconciliation, but the change 
was only skin deep. Clemenceau spoke of the comedy of 
Locarno and denounced Briand as the leading light of French 
defeatism. Beyond the Rhine the political position of 
Stresemann was equally weak. The League was widely 
regarded in Germany as a “ Committee of Conquerors,” and 
the smart of defeat was still very keen. Locarno was a failure, 
not necessarily because it was based on wrong principles 
but because it was not implemented by larger measures of 
conciliation. 

If there was too little conciliation during the Weimar era 
to win the average German to the new order, there was too 
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little firmness when Hitler came to the helm. Despite his 
first pacific assertions there was no valid reason to suppose 
that he had renounced the ambitions enshrined in Mein 
Kampf, or that he would fail in due course to use the arma- 
ments he was piling up. The Fiihrer was Young Germany’s 
answer to Versailles, his name a symbol of revolt against 
foreign dictation. Austen Chamberlain and Winston Churchill 
called attention to the danger, and alarming despatches 
arrived from our Ambassadors at Berlin. That the British 
public was sick of war and opposed to expensive rearmament 
_ during the early years of the Nazi régime was realised and 
confessed by Mr. Baldwin ; but it is part of the responsibility 
of a Government to see further ahead than the man in the 
street, and to take the nation into its confidence on the vital 
issue of national security. The policy of appeasement was 
honourably meant and energetically, though not very skilfully, 
pursued. It came too late to bear fruit, and it was interpreted 
by the cynical Dictators as a sign of weakness which en- 
couraged them to go ahead. Only force, or the threat of force, 
they believed, could win for their peoples their place in the 
sun. If Dr. Rauschning’s reports of Hitler’s conversations 
shortly before and shortly after his accession to power are 
reasonably correct, there was never a chance of satisfying the 
new Napoleon. None of our Prime Ministers or Foreign 
Secretaries before March 1939, except perhaps Mr. Eden, 
seemed to realise the utter ruthlessness and systematic 
duplicity of the autocrats in Berlin and Rome. “ In dealing 
with gentlemen,” observed Bismarck, “I am a gentleman. 
With a corsair I am corsair et demt.”’ Hitler and Mussolini 
would probably have made friends even without the Abys- 
sinian incident, for both were out for the destruction of the 
status quo ; but the policy of sanctions made their rapproche- 
ment inevitable. After the creation of the Axis it was difficult 
for us, perhaps impossible, to avert war except by continual 
surrenders which we felt unable to approve. When our tardy 
rearmament campaign at last got into its stride its effect was 
to bring war nearer, for with our vast resources our strength 
was bound to grow rapidly from year to year. Hitler and 
Mussolini, who had long been preparing for conflict, adjusted 
their timetables accordingly, and struck when their power 


was at its height. 
The depressing story of two decades outlined in these 
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articles illustrates anew the truth of two familiar aphorisms. 
The first is the bitter cry of Oxenstierna, as he surveyed the 
desolation of the Thirty Years’ War: Quantula saptentia 
mundus regitur. The second is the maxim of Frederick the 
Great : “ Diplomacy without armaments is like music with- 
out instruments.” In fairness to the British statesmen who 
bore the burden and heat of the day, we must remember that 
our tradition is to grope our way ; that public opinion was 
divided and confused; that the Government dared not 
commit us to responsibilities which we might be unable or 
unwilling to fulfil; that Germany and Russia were never 
easy to deal with; that our policy had occasionally to be 
subordinated to the fears of France; that the emergence of 
Italian colonial ambitions was a new complication; that 
American aid in the reconstruction of Europe was withheld ; 
and that the conduct of international relations is perhaps the 
most difficult of the arts. The tortured peoples, emerging 
from the horrors of the fiercest struggle in history, craved for 
a new world without knowing how to create it, and no master- 
builder was at hand. The transition from the institutions 
and ideology of the long era of unfettered nationalism to a 
system of collective security, the limitation of armaments 
and peaceful change proved too great a task to be carried 
through with a rush. Yet the organisation of the world, first 
attempted in the League of Nations, was well worth trying 
and will assuredly be tried again. Such a revolution requires 
time no less than skill and resolution, but there is no reason 
to regard it as beyond the wit of man. 


G. P. Goocn. 


KING ALFONSO. 


HERE are three great questions which arise out of the 

life and career of King Alfonso. Was the loss of the 

crown due to his own incapacity or mistakes? Was it 

due to others’ mistakes ?. And how does it bear on the history 
of Spain and of Europe? 

[ arrived in Madrid in 1931 a week or two after King Alfonso 
had left it for the last time to drive through the night to the. 
harbour of Cartagena, where a warship was waiting to take 
him to Marseilles. “ It is more of a strain on courage to leave 
like that,” he had said, “ than to lead the charge of a regi- 
ment.” His Queen had been left alone in an undefended 
Palace with a savage mob below the windows roaring for their 
blood. But they had passed through the night suffering 
nothing worse than their yells and execrations, though few 
women have to face more of an ordeal than a crowd howling 
_ all through the night for their blood. Had the Queen done 
wrong? She had come there as a girl twenty-five years before 
to be received on her wedding procession with a bomb which 
killed or wounded a hundred and fifty people. She no more 
deserved that bomb on her wedding-day than the victims. 
And what had she done since to make the crowd again 
threaten her life ? In the course of many visits to Spain, and 
after making searching inquiries from all quarters, and having 
been often in the Royal Palace as the guest of her suite, I 
came to the conclusion that she had lived a faultless 
life, that she was a good, a kindly and a gracious woman 
who had given her life to Spain, and that for the most 
part she had been received everywhere with acclamations 
as she moved from splendour to splendour. There was no 
reason whatever for a revulsion of feeling against her 
now. 

And the King? The republican leaders set to work to” 
arraign him for high treason to the State. They had seized 
his private papers ; they seached every file of State docu- 
ments ; they prosecuted inquiries in every direction, and 
what was the result ? They found that the case against him 
absolutely collapsed. They could not point to an incorrect 
action or to a scandal in any direction whatsoever. Then why 
had they wanted him to go? The question was, who wanted 
it ? Certainly not the country as a whole, for in the elections 
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which preceded his departure—they were municipal not 
parliamentary elections—there was a majority of monarchists 
elected ; but there had been a strong republican vote in the 
big towns, especially Barcelona and Madrid. On the strength 
of that there had been a surge of excitement in the crowd, 
and the King’s departure was the result. 

Before I saw the case against him break down, I inquired 
with the utmost diligence from authoritative foreigners, 
diplomats or journalists, as well as from republican leaders, 
what was their criticism of Don Alfonso? They said that the 
King was not serious enough. He had no taste for philosophers 
or professors; he had lacked the power of communion with 
Spain in her solemnity and gravity, and though he was always 
ready to approach or discuss things with his opponents, he 
had no habitual communion with the country’s intellectual 
leaders. Keeping too much of the heart of youth, he cared 
more for polo than for parliaments. Every type of thoughtful- 
ness was alien to him. When the leading spirits were awaken- 
ing to a great constructive effort, he hung away from it. He 
saw that parliamentary squabbles were paralysing the ad- 
ministration, but he failed to make a philosophy out of the 
dictatorship. He clung to the Army and the Church, without 
meeting their constructive ideas. His faults were those of a 
man who knew no fear: for impulsiveness sometimes took 
the place of caution: and his tastes for sport and travel 
became unpopular. But the real grudges against him were 
things for which he was in no way responsible. There was a 
feeling of disquiet about the health of his family, for three out 
of his four sons had inherited hemophilia, the unusual disease 
which prevents blood from coagulating, so that a prick or 
abrasion could cause the sufferer to bleed to death. That 
caused restlessness in the background. But a much greater 
cause of the wave of feeling against him was that when the 
dictator was gone, he remained: and parliamentarians and 
intellectuals revenged on him the grudge they had felt against 
the Government by a General made absolute under him. He 
was made the scapegoat for the dictatorship, which did not 
really need a scapegoat. But if the question was pressed, the 
intellectuals did not deny the enterprise, the elasticity, the 
modernness or ina general sense the correctness of Don Alfonso: 
They said they disliked the Court and its traditions ; that he 
had bad advisers; they thought he was run by a selfish 
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clique. There was not much more in this than one party says 
against another. 

What did he himself say ? The paper that he signed when 
he left Madrid, on April 17th, 1931, ran in these terms : 


The elections that took place on Sunday have told me clearly 
that I have now lost the love of my people, but my conscience 
tells me that this disaffection will not be lasting, because I have 
always acted in such a way as to serve Spain, my only care being 
the public interest even in the smallest matters. A king may 
make a mistake and doubtless I have myself erred sometimes, but 
I know well that our countrymen have always been generous to 
faults that are not deliberate. I am the King of all the Spaniards. 
I am myself a Spaniard. I might have used various means to 
maintain the royal prerogatives and fight my adversaries effec- 
tively, but I resolutely want to eschew anything that might throw 
my country into a civil and patricidal war. I renounce nothing of 
my rights, because rather than my own, they are a deposit accu- 
mulated by history, and I shall one day have to give a strict 
account of their keeping. I am waiting to learn the real expression 
of the collective opinions of the people, and until the nation has 
spoken, I deliberately suspend the exercise of the royal power, 
and depart from Spain, thus recognising that She alone is mistress 
of her destiny. Yet to-day I think I am performing the duty 
dictated to me by love of my country, and I pray to God that 
other Spaniards may have as deep a comprehension of their duty 
as I have. 


“‘T leave with a clear conscience,” the King said later’ 
* having done the best with the legacy left me by my father.” 
But in later years he regretted this decision. “I left to avert 
bloodshed, but sometimes this becomes the cause of more 
blood being shed.” He felt that he should have insisted on 
staying and maintaining order. And perhaps the greatest of 
his errors was to rely more on the public opinion of changeful 
Spaniards than on his own judgment. But was his own judg- 
ment firm? Like the Spaniards, he too loved change. “ He 
tires of everything,” the Queen said once. “ One day he will 
tire even of me.” In sport, his character and judgment were 
not perfect (whose are ?), but it was extremely difficult to 
point where he had fallen short in his duty and function as a 
king. Then if he were not really to blame, who was? The 
answer is those parliamentary and intellectual leaders who, 
while lacking the power of maintaining order and presenting 
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a co-ordinated scheme, completely ignored the criminal 
organisations and the anarchist societies which for years had 
been planning upheaval in Spain and finally obtained it. 

King Alfonso could rule for twenty years as a constitutional 
monarch, and those were twenty years of steady, almost 
phenomenal, progress ; but as the horror on his wedding-day 
showed, the criminal organisations were at work all the time. 
They received an enormous impetus from the funds and 
powers placed at their disposal by the Bolshevik revolution. 
As it succeeded in bringing Hungary into the hands of com- 
munist criminals, so it did its utmost in Spain, and the Spring 
of 1923 saw the anarchist organisations more powerful than they 
had ever been. They planned to subdue all Spain by terrorism. 
In the Spring of 1923 they killed 500 employers in Spain, once 
killing as many as twenty-two in the course of two successive 
nights. There was at the same time strike after strike in the 
big towns, the strikes being connected with the murders. At 
the same time Spain was losing in the war that for some twelve 
years she had been waging against the rebel chieftain, Abd-el- 
Karim, in the Rif mountains in Morocco. This was draining 
Spanish resources and the national debt was increasing. At 
the same time Catalonia was threatening to separate from 
Spain. 

It was one of the peculiarities of Spanish history in the 
nineteenth century that, whenever the parliamentary system 
ceased to maintain order, a General would come in and 
govern for a time as military dictator. At the crisis of 1923, 
the Captain-General of Barcelona was General Primo de 
Rivera, Marques de Estella, who belonged to a family with 
important political traditions. Combining with other Generals 
and the artillery he decided to seize the reins of power. On 
September 14th, 1923, he defied the Parliamentary Govern- 
ments in Madrid. The King, who was suddenly summoned 
from San Sebastian, asked that he should have time to think 
things over. The Premier resigned and two days later the 
King invited the General to form a Government. At this 
point there arise two crucial questions. One is a point of pro- 
cedure. The Constitution demanded that, if one Parliament 
were dissolved, the King should call another within three 
months. If he had taken advantage of the relief caused to the 
people to make this formal vocation of a parliament, he would 
have saved himself both ways. But General Primo was 
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impatient of any move of this kind: he wanted to get on with 
his job. And he so put Don Alfonso technically in the wrong. 

On the other hand, there is no question whatever that, in 
ignoring the parliamentarians, the King had the will of the 
people behind him. The Dictatorship worked as the people 
wanted it to work. It gave back to Spain law and order. The 
police became a power again. Trials of a few murderers by 
martial law, followed by summary executions, were warning 
enough to the rest. Strikes ceased. Banks were no longer held 
up. Smugglers gave up their traffic in tobacco and spirits, and 
men enjoying sinecures in the Government faded away from 
their posts. The King summed up the change very clearly : 
“While at Barcelona they assassinated you in broad daylight, 
and all our economic and social life was breaking up, our 
Parliament was busy only with miserable finicking questions, 
or in gratifying personal spite. One couldn’t go on like that ; 
so General Primo did what you know. .. .” 

What changes had the General made? When were the 
police less of a nuisance? “ The only things,” said Don 
Alfonso, “ that are changed since the Dictatorship are that 
one can go about with one’s money in one’s pocket and yet 
not risk being knocked out ; that there are no more strikes, 
that our works are running and the masters do not have to face 
workers who appear each morning with revolvers in their 
hands. But,” he added, “if you reopened Parliament, you 
would see the old parties which led the country to its old 
undoing begin their disputes again. The Communist leaders, 
exasperated by their sojourn in prison, would rouse men up 
more than ever to crimes and strikes. We should fall back 
into the anarchy out of which for two years we have been 
making such vigorous efforts to extricate ourselves.” So said 
the King on April 17th, 1925. He had painted a very vivid 
and accurate picture of Spain as it found itself after five years 
of parliament and republic on April 17th, 1936. In the first 
six months of that year 400 churches were burnt ; murder, 
theft and arson worked havoc through Spain, and a com- 
munist plot to assassinate every officer in the army and 
navy, as well as every nobleman, every employer and leading 
priest was well on its way to execution. To arrest and kill 
that plot needed two and a half years of civil war. 

The great mistake made in Spain was to ignore the fact of 
her history and the temperaments of her people. Noble, 
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heroic and abounding in vitality, the Spaniard, whether on 
the opulent earth of Andalusia or Valencia, or on the austere 
plateaux of Castile, or among the iron-bound mountains of 
Asturias, or in the wild scenery of Aragon and Catalonia, has 
always been too individual and too proud. There were two 
institutions which had held the country together, the Army 
and the Church. The Army, which organised virility for the 
order of national unity : the Church, which gave the Spaniard’s 
abounding cravings and abounding energy a scope which 
fortified his immediate need of splendour and his final need of 
infinite glory, and which combined to restrain when it could 
not cure the bitterness and violence in the hearts of mal- 
contents. And suppose that bitterness and violence, fomented 
sometimes by hardship and exploitation, were organised by a 
revolutionary society! King Alfonso in 1925 was fully aware 
of the difficulty. “‘ The Russian Revolution,” he said, “ has 
brought Western civilisation face to face with another con- 
ception of life, a conception which seeks to dominate by force. 
To-day the great problem is to know if Parliamentary Govern- 
ment has the power to defend the actual order of things against 
the sovietic idea. .. . Who knows if other nations also will not 
be obliged to abandon their constitutions ? I see the glint of 
swords appear on all sides.” It is the custom where men speak 
English to talk of dictatorship as though peculiar to Berlin 
and Rome. But it came also in Portugal, in Poland, in Rou- 
mania, in Bulgaria, in Yugoslavia, in Turkey, in Greece and 
in Spain. And now it comes in France, while other parlia- 
mentary countries, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway, 
have collapsed. On the Continent of Europe, as a democracy, 
Sweden survives alone. 

The mistake which drove King Alfonso from his throne was 
the mistake of the intellectuals who thought that the com- 
bination of parliaments with the capitalist system or an 
untried socialist system could ensure order against a great 
plan working through secret societies for the object of violent 
revolution. He fell because neither among Spanish Con- 
servatives nor Spanish Liberals was there yet the energy and 
cohesion to group around Primo de Rivera, or a philosopher 
like Ramiro de Maeztu, to adapt tradition to new needs. He 
fell because parliamentarians, republicans and communists 
surrendered so utterly to pride and revenge that Spain fell 
through uncertainty and caprice into utter disorder. It was 
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not merely the professional politicians like Alcala Zamora 
who made this mistake and afterwards acknowledged it. It 
was true of their leading thinkers who in 1931 worked to 
dethrone Don Alfonso : Marajion the scientist, Ortega Gasset 
the philosopher, and Pérez de Ayala, the novelist. All have 
_ since recognised their colossal mistake. They tried revolution, 
they opened the door to sinister machinations of Bolshevism, 
they unchained murder, when what was required was a con- 
structive plan to fit national economy with freedom into the. 
living organism of traditional order maintained through the 
spiritual life. Driving the King into exile, they drove their 
country to ruin. 

So if any deficiencies in the technique or character of the 
King were taken as a reason for dethroning him, they were 
trifling in comparison with the colossal faults of judgment due 
to self-assertion, faction, irresponsibility in those who worked 
to dethrone him. They tried a wild experiment : as it began 
to fail, they proved hopelessly ineffective: and it involved 
Spain in tragic disaster. Nor is it out of place to say that the 
republican régime was associated with many scandals, both 
private and political. 

All these have interest enough in Spain itself, Spain placed 
strategically at the mouth of the Mediterranean, Spain a 
country of virile genius through the ages and stirring now with 
vital youth, Spain the mother of the language and civilisa- 
tion of a continent where the population is increasing at a 
phenomenal rate. But the case of Don Alfonso is extremely 
suggestive for all Europe. He was a striking figure—in charm 
and entrain worthy to be a King; he was the experienced 
ruler who had seen much of affairs ; he was a man who looked 
with instinctive and trained shrewdness on the shape of things 
to come. What, then, is the significance of his career? He 
saw in his own case the culmination and collapse of two 
opposing systems in Europe. The first of course was parlia- 
mentary government under a liberal monarchy. Under that, 
Spain progressed phenomenally. Her people were happier 
than they had ever been ; but none the less the system broke 
down because it could not resist the impact of anarchy, nor 
cope with the uprising of the lower classes which were inherent 
in its principles. What was called parliamentary government 
was not in Spain really government by the people: it was a 
system in which a choice of representatives was referred by 
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party organisation to a certain number: of the people, some- 
times those who had property, sometimes to men only, always 
to those of a certain age. But however far representation 
went, it appeared to give, while it really attempted to with- 
hold, the final choice from the masses of the people. It was 
organised nationally when people. were living internationally. 
It was organised to a large extent by money and newspapers 
while it claimed tobe democratic. It depended on theswing and 
rivalry of parties. All this led to confusion, and out of con- 
fusion came war, and out of war came the new activity of 
Bolshevism which aimed at destroying the capitalist organisa- 
tions and setting its own in their place. For, indeed, the 
instinct of the masses could not function unaided : it needed 
guidance and control. 

That was the situation which Don Alfonso confronted. His 
sagacity saw what the difficulty was, but he did not himself 
find, nor did he get anyone else to find, a way out. On the 
contrary, he drifted back into the system which he had him- 
self correctly diagnosed to be fatal for Spain. The only way 
out was to remain while he organised a new means of con- 
structive order and freedom ; but for that he needed a strong 
body of intellectual support, and Spain did not provide it. 
So out of his small error came great disasters: and that was 
his tragedy. When he died, Spain was making a new effort to 
solve the problem. She was trying her own kind of national 
socialism Christianised, after the manner that Salazar had 
shown Spain’s little sister, Portugal. But it had not yet ensured 
success. Meanwhile a Europe, in which democracy had— 
at least temporarily—broken down, was organised by State 
socialism. But neither side had recognised its deficiencies. 
Perhaps few came nearer to solving the problem than Don 
Alfonso. He saw the need of national authority : at the same 
time he encouraged private enterprise: he was at heart a 
Christian and a Catholic: and he looked for a social reform 
which meant that every poor man could satisfy his needs. 
But where the State’s organisation should end and private 
freedom begin he did not know, and the question is still 
hanging in the air. 

In spite of all the charm, the courage, the eagerness of 
Don Alfonso, this suggestion of something unattained marked 
his peculiar features. They were. something of a mask. His 
eyes were alert as those of a fencer, but they were lonely, like 
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the plateaux of Castile. He had all the attractions of a.sporté- 
man. At the race-course, at the Casino, on the tennis court, 
among the aeroplanes and cars, he appeared sunburnt and 
svelt, the smart young man, ready with equal grace to 
decorate a veteran, to carry a candle in a procession of the 
Madonna, or to sign the warrant which exiled a professor. 
He was undoubtedly devoted to duty, even though he loved 
change. But to the heart of Spain’s grandeur he never quite 
attained, nor met his crises with that hard labour of construc- 
tive thought, combined with the wisdom of tradition, which 
are both needed to carry Spain and carry Europe from the 
confusion of agreement and disagreement between democracy 
and State socialism, and relate them to enterprise, to leader- 
ship, and to the vital freedom of the soul. 
RoBeERT SENCOURT. 


GOERING, THE NAZI WOULD-BE 
BONAPARTE. 


O not be deceived by that man’s fat. It is accessory 
] Dena accidental, due to an extremely painful mutilation 

he suffered when falling, in front of his sneaking off 
“ Fuehrer,” during the Beerhouse putsch of 1923. Do not be 
deceived by his often Falstaffian geniality, his disregard of 
Party orthodoxy, his occasional spontaneous generosity. 
Do not believe the jokes about his silly vanity, his scores of 
self-invented uniforms, his craze for titles without meaning : 
Prime Minister of a non-existent Prussia, President of a 
puppet Reichstag, Reichs-Jaegermeister, Reichs-Fischmeister 
and what not. For all we know, he may have spread these 
jokes himself—he certainly paid his chauffeur a handsome 
premium for every one he brought back. Do not believe his 
speeches either: these clumsy, thick-set praises of his 
supreme master, Hitler, whom, for all we know and Hitler 
himself knows, he may hate and despise. 

If you want to know him, look into his eyes, as I did in the 
old Reichstag that had to make him Speaker when on July 
31st, 1932, the Nazis entered it with 230 deputies as the 
strongest party, and shortly after their advent to power, 
These shifty, iron-grey eyes of a maniac, a plotter, a nihilist 
torn by an indomitable ambition: they may have been 
affected by the drugs whose addict he was, perhaps still is, 
but I doubt it. For the snapshots of the young Air Ace 
Goering, slender, nearly ascetic, show the same eyes ; and the 
same burning ambition, that made him risk his life in a 
hundred dog-fights to get the “ Pour le Mérite,” Germany’s 
V.C., may have killed his military career. There were ugly 
stories among the officers of the Richthofen squadron he 
commanded after the “ Red Fighter’s ” death, of how Lieu- 
tenant Hermann Goering filched their victories from them, 
how he ruthlessly and uselessly sacrificed young lives for a 
bit more brilliance in his own battle-record. They dovetail 
with his later record, with the butchery of June 30th, 1934, 
for which he made out the longest list of proscribed persons ; 
there is not, there never was, the slightest respect for human 
life. There is none either for human decency, or else he would 
not have exposed himself to the moral whipping he got from 
the Bolshevik Dimitrov during the shameful farce of the 
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Reichstag fire trial. Nor is there any regard for his own 
honour ;_ how else could he have pledged, on the day of 
Austria’s rape, his “ word of honour ” to Dr. Mastny, Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Berlin, that Germany had no possible 
designs against his country and only wished for better rela- 
tions ? 

Yet, nearly alone among the rabble in the Fuehrer’s inti- 
mate circle, Hermann Goering hails of a good family. His 
father was a high official of the old German Colonial Service, 
the first Commissary for South-West Africa, and later on 
Minister Resident in Haiti; he had had a decent education 
and entered the Army as a career, with good prospects. He 
was only 21 when the Great War broke out, and he was 
stranded and ruined when the drastic cutting down of that 
Army to the 100,000 men force permitted by the Versailles 
Treaty threw him, notwithstanding his highest distinction, 
into the grey and anonymous masses of the jobless, the aimless, 
the men without a profession. Soon, in the mad whirlpool 
of inflationary figures, his small indemnity vanished ; he had 
to beg and to borrow—an easy prey for every demagogue with 
a promising slogan. He happened to be in Munich, and that 
demagogue happened to be Adolf Hitler. Roehm, the de- 
praved and unscrupulous wire-puller of that old block-head 
lansquenet General von Epp, who held sway in a Bavaria 
he had cleansed of Communists, Socialists, Pacifists and other 
“‘ revolutionaries,” wanted to utilise that effective and, at 
first, obedient drummer Hitler to win over the proletarian 
and petty-bourgeois masses. He may in 1922 have pushed 
his younger friend Goering into that gang. 

He had no forewarning of another day, some twelve years 
later, nor of the réle his one-time protégé would play in his 
shameful and gruesome end. As a matter of fact, he does not 
come Officially on to Goering’s account that covered Northern 
Germany “only ”; besides, Goering has shown proof of a 
certain loyalty where old army comrades of his, such as 
Loerzer or Udet, or his one-time benefactor Milch, descendant 
of a Jewish family, were concerned. For it was that present 
General of the Luftwaffe, Under-Secretary of the Air Ministry, 
who opened Goering a way into the aircraft and motor in- 
dustry, when, after a 1926 amnesty, Hitler’s co-plotter came 
back from Sweden, closing thereby an incident that was as 
full of romance as of unpleasantness. 
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During his first stay in Sweden, after the breakdown of his 
military career, Hermann Goering had met Karin Baroness 
Fock, unhappily married. The romance ended in their 
marrying in 1922 and going together into his Bavarian home- 
land where, with her wealth and his Pour le Mérite, he became 
a valuable and rapidly promoted member of the Hitler gang. 
They went back to Sweden after the putsch, by exhausting 
and dangerous day’s marches—Tyrol, Vienna, Poland, 
Danzig—despairing of the future, both suffering, he from his 
severe wound, she from a constitutional disease that was 
later to kill her. There he took to morphine: the stain and the 
excuse of all his future deeds, the reason for that unsavoury 
distich known all over Germany. 


“‘ Ein Irrer, ein Kriippel und ein Morphinist 


Wollen Deutschland zeigen, was Rasse ist. . . .” 


(A madman, a cripple, a morphinist 
Are showing the Germans the meaning of “ race”. . .) 


The other two need no explaining; but Goering’s Swedish 
police report showing his enforced internment in an asylum 
for drug-addicts and his being deprived of the custody of his 
wife’s little son was held against him by those “ in the know ” 
only, and until he became too powerful not to make such 
allusions suicidal. 

His rise to power started with his being sent into the 
Reichstag, together with the other eleven-the Nazi Party 
could push into Parliament in 1928. Two years later he was 
made the Party’s political agent in Berlin where his then 
friend and collaborator Goebbels had, during the same period, 
made headway as organiser and Gauleiter—regional leader— 
and when after Stresemann’s death late in 1929 the lifeblood 
of Germany’s ramshackle Republic dried up in its democratic 
vessel, people began to listen to those political freebooters 
in brown shirts. Goering had asked for an Air Ministry : 
why not, after all? The old war-decorations began to re- 
appear, sporadically at first : Goering could muster the most 
impressive one. Besides he was jolly, noisy, a Gargantuan 
eater and drinker (always a strong point with Germans, 
and one badly missed by Hitler!) and he was fat; the 
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Germans know their Shakespeare: they counted him amongst 
the 

: Sere cat 

Sleek headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights ” 

overlooking the fact that he had “a lean and hungry look ” 
too, and certainly was dangerous. As President—Speaker— 
of the Reichstag he came in touch with many influential 
or, in their own opinion, important personalities of many 
camps and did a lot for the spreading of that silly self- 
deception among the disintegrating democracy of the early 
*thirties that was to lead Germany into the Nazi trap: 
“‘ They are not so bad and so violent, after all; setting aside 
their propaganda trash, one can have quite a sensible argu- 
ment with such top-figures as Goering.” 

A year or two later, he was to chastise them with scorpions. 
He made no bones any more of what he wanted: an Army, 
with a capital “‘ A,” strong enough to rule at least the Con- 
tinent, possibly the world. That army needed an Air Force, 
for one thing, and he created it. As an “ Air Sports Associa- 
tion ” at first ; soon with uniforms, and after two years with 
all the training and equipment of the most ambitious Air 
Force in the world. That army needed “ Wehrwirtschaft ” 
—a complete change of gear of German industry and finance, 
in order to secure the maximum of armaments and supplies, 
and an intensification of agriculture sufficient to counteract 
blockade. He got all that, and more. Irrespective of costs 
and economic principles gigantic plants for Buna, artificial 
rubber, for hydrogenated coal, artificial petrol, for Vistra, 
artificial wool, and for other synthetic products were created ; 
Krupp, Thyssen and other steel magnates were made to erect 
new, most perfect armament works in the Mark, in Pomerania 
and elsewhere, far from the endangered industrial area in 
western Germany, induced by tempting contracts for a long 
period to come. And finally Hermann Goering became their 
competitor, merging, buying, creating the biggest European 
chain of machine and tool-plants—State-factories under his 
own name. He became their master, as industrial dictator 
with unlimited powers under the Four-Year-Plan, imitated 
from Moscow like so many thingsin Hitler-Germany. Thyssen, 
the man who had financed, who thought he had made and 
shackled them, became a tool in the hands of that untrained 
would-be Napoleon, a Napoleon with a Ford thrown in. 
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He is a fast and efficient worker, for all his sybaritism and 
showmanship. He gets the best men and knows how to drive 
and to reward them. The “lean and hungry ” ex-captain 
who convinced Hindenburg that it was necessary to make him 
a general over the heads of the whole Reichswehr, and Hitler 
to grant him a Field-marshal’s baton long before he had taken 
the field, needs so much money himself that he cannot grudge 
even the largest grants to others. He had not been in office 
more than afew months when I had the opportunity of seeing 
cheques for five-figure amounts, hastily scribbled in copying- 
pencil by his arrogant hand, drawn upon a bank where he 
never had a deposit. They were paid, of course, even so. 
He wants the best of everything, and he gets it. He sometimes 
even pays for it ; for it is easy to accumulate fabulous wealth 
if one can fix one’s own salary for every one of half a dozen 
of the most important jobs in a government, and secure all 
well-paying “ private” ones for one’s relatives and friends ; 
if one can manipulate what stock-exchange business is still 
existent in the country, and handle most of the raw materials 
necessary for the largest industrial combine of the Continent ; 
and make arrangements for the taking-over of any desirable 
plant under conditions decidedly smacking of the gunman’s 
method. 

His whims are grotesque to the point of grandiosity. In his 
earlier ministerial days he frightened his visitors by a tame, 
nearly grown-up lion which he kept as a pet ; he built himself, 
in the garden of his official residence in the heart of Berlin, 
an incredibly expensive blue-tiled swimming pool with artifi- 
cial waves where, to the great but secret delight of hundreds 
of civil servants whose office windows give into that garden, 
he wallowed in all his fat nakedness. He called a country 
seat after his deceased Swedish wife, and, while living with 
an actress of some artistic merit he was soon to marry, he had 
her coffin brought over and reinterred in a vault worthy of 
a Pharaoh’s queen ; he went on to celebrate her memory with 
a mixture of pride, sentimentality, magnificence and, most 
likely, sincere regret which any Asiatic tyrant might have 
envied. Yet, at the same time, he celebrated his second 
wedding with no less a pomp and publicity, including, as a 
proof of his independence, even the “ non-Aryan” sons 
of a former wedlock of the new “ first lady of the land ”’—the 
Goebbelses spat venom !—in that nationaland public festivity. 
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He must have felt, when he descended the steps of the ugly 
Berlin cathedral amid the “ Hails” of tens of thousands of 
Black and Brownshirts, like another Napoleon who had 
gone one better than his forerunner : he had no living reproach 
in La Malmaison, but his private Saint in his own Karinhall. 
He has no heir so far, but a little daughter by his second wife 
—a fact which increased the number of jests at his expense. 
He likes to be considered as a “ moderate” among the 
Nazis. Yet he has, as a token and a symbol, a medieval hang- 
man’s sword on the wall of his personal room, and is carrying 
a modern version of that gigantic weapon with several of his 
fancy uniforms. A good shot, he loves hunting with a gun and 
had, for a time, made friends with the Polish President 
Moscicki in order to be permitted the rare game of the Bialo- 
wiesce woods : but he cannot resist killing even such precious 
survivors as elk or aurochs and all true huntsmen hate him 
for it. The instructions for his Air Force go far to prove that 
he cannot resist killing anything that is alive, including women 
and children. He is, indeed, by nature, by inclination, by 
education and, perhaps, in consequence of his vice that again 
and again has been treated with but temporary success, a 
killer. And although Hitler and the whole gang know it he 
was, after first having been made master of Prussia, of the 
Air, of industry and a member of the inner “ War- 
Cabinet ” of six, selected as the Fuehrer’s substitute and 
successor, in September ’39. Were he not in fear of Himmler 
—the only power in the world that monstrous specimen of 
humanity dreads—I would not give a farthing for Hitler’s 
chance to outlive him. He, and many others, wanted the 
“ Bohemian lance-corporal” merely to beat the drum for 
their advent to power, and then to disappear in the back- 
ground. When that failed, Goering wanted him to be the 
figure-head, another Hindenburg, while he, the strong man, 
the soldier, should wield all the real power, as another “ Iron 
Chancellor,” another Bismarck. Since the gang decided for 
World War No. 2, it is a safe bet that Goering—whose Christian 
name, Hermann, is taken from another Teutonic national 
hero, famous for treachery, perjury and slaughter—sees him- 
self as another Napoleon, as the future ruler of the world. 
Drugs like morphine and cocaine bring about queer dreams. 
Epcar STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ADRIATIC. 


is ATURE,” geographically and geologically speaking, 

has not been kind to. Italy—a point perhaps worth 

considering by Fascists attracted by the “ Nature ” 
philosophies of pagan Germany. Inland her mountain 
ranges have helped to perpetuate particularism. The im- 
portance for her of Sea Power has been manifest since the 
Romans found in it the key to victory over Carthage. But 
Sea Power always requires bases, and, in these days, great 
mineral and industrial resources. Italy is desperately weak in 
coal, iron, tin, copper, oil and much else. Her extensive sea 
frontiers are strangely lacking in good natural harbours. 
The inner one at Taranto, indeed, rivals Valetta, but the 
artificial outer one was always uncomfortably exposed. 
In the Adriatic, however, Nature is at her unkindest. Along 
the long Italian coast northwards from the Ionian Sea there 
is not a harbour worth the modern name till one reaches the 
Gulf of Istria. Brindisi, Bari, Ancona, Venice itself can still 
be used for minor commercial and transport purposes. They 
were good enough for the craft of medieval times, which 
were adequate for the prevailing fine-weather spells of the 
Mediterranean seas, though not for their angry moods, as the 
““ Merchant of Venice ” learnt to his cost. And by the time 
one gets to Trieste one is really on the Dalmatian or 
Eastern side of the Adriatic. Trieste, geographically speak- 
ing, is not in fact an Italian port, as Hitler may perhaps be 
suggesting to Mussolini at this moment. “ Nature” here, 
indeed, begins to show her perverse mood. That eastern 
coast of the Adriatic is one long series of clustered islands, 
sheltered channels, with some magnificent deep-penetrating 
inlets—the chief, Sebenico, Spalato (Split), Bocche di 
Cattaro, and the smaller but efficient ports of Zara, famed 
Ragusa, Antivari, Dulcigno, and then the Albanian coast 
with the now familiar Durazzo, Valona, and Santi Quaranta 
(the latter is only a roadstead, but sheltered to some extent 
from the “ Scirocco” south-west winds by Corfu, and the 
savage north-easterly “ Bora” by the conformation of the 
coast). But everywhere the high forbidding mountains 
crowd down almost to the water’s edge, shutting off this 
eastern Adriatic littoral from its hinterland, and lending 
force to Italian claims that, geographically (or should one 
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say geologically ?), strategically, and economically, it is part 
of the Italian peninsula proper. It could plausibly be argued 
that these claims did not hide expansionist aspirations. The 
littoral, shut in by that fringing range of mountains, is not, 
in fact, a “ jumping-off” place—not till one gets down to 
Albania and Valona, whence one can turn the mountain 
ranges for a march into Yugoslavia, or follow the course of the 
old Roman road that leads eastwards to Salonika. 

Thus, through many vicissitudes, the northern littoral, the 
Dalmatian coast, had continually been brought under 
Venetian rule. Italian is heard there still, and after the 
Risorgimento it formed part of “ Italia Irredenta.’’ Hence 
the famous Treaty of London of April 1915, designed in 
part to satisfy irredentist aspirations, did in fact promise 
Italy the Dalmatian coast and islands as far as C. Planka 
(thus not including Spalato). The other features of that 
treaty expressed the reviving imperialistic mood that was 
ultimately to be the real driving motive of the new-born 
Fascist movement. Italy was to have Valona and the right 
to control the foreign policy of whatever Albanian State 
might emerge from the cataclysm. 

There was good reason for doubt on this latter point. The 
Albanians are apparently a relic of some indigenous race 
pressed back into their wild mountains by the Slav wave 
from the north, and retaining their identity even under the 
heel of the conquering Turks. They are a sturdy virile folk, 
with something of the romantic morality of the operatic 
brigand. They have produced some notable men—Iskander 
Beg, Ali Pasha of Jannina, Mehemet Ali, Essad Pasha, and, 
on his mother’s side, Mustapha Kemal (Atatirk)—to 
mention a few. There are perhaps some two millions of them 
racially distinguishable: one million in Albania proper, some 
600,000 in south Yugoslavia, and settlements in Greece, 
South Italy and Sicily (Crispi came from the latter). Obstin- 
ate individualism and tribalism are only overcome, if at all, 
by resentment at foreign interference. The latter was the 
cement of the Albanian League of 1878, and meant, sub- 
stantially, no interference with tribal idiosyncrasies. The 
Ghegs in the North include the Roman Catholic Mirdites 
(who in 1911 set up a provisional government of their own), 
and the Moslem Mati to which ex-King Zog belonged. But 
the majority of these northern tribes are Roman Catholic. 
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In the South the Tosks are mainly Moslem, but the situation 
is complicated by the presence of a considerable number, 
in the region known as North Epirus, who have adopted the 
Greek language and are Greek Orthodox Christians. They 
inhabit especially the districts round the now familiar towns 
of Chimara, Argyrokastro and Koritza. Thereby hangs a tale 
bearing on the present situation. In 1911 and 1912, as a 
result of the Ottomanising policy of the Young Turks after 
the Turkish Revolution of 1908, there were risings, first in 
North, and then in South Albania, with a gathering of chiefs 
demanding recognition of Albanian nationality. But a com- 
promise was achieved with a grant of local autonomy. Its 
acceptance by the Albanians was the result of growing fear 
of the intentions of the Balkan League, which had its own 
views on the matter. Greece contemplated extension at 
least to North Epirus, with perhaps Valona. The Serbs had 
ideas about an outlet on the Adriatic at Durazzo. (Dalmatia, 
then still under Austria-Hungary, seemed beyond reach.) 
The Albanian tribes soon became divided again—the process 
doubtless received encouragement from without—but when, 
after the outbreak of the Balkan War in October 1912, the 
Serbs actually occupied Durazzo, the Albanian notables met 
under Ismael Kemal Vlora and proclaimed independence on 
November 28th, 1912. They were significantly supported by 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, anxious at all costs to keep out 
the Serbs. On July 29th, 1913, the London Conference duly 
recognised an independent but somewhat restricted Albania. 

Meanwhile Greek troops and irregulars were occupying the 
southern districts. The Treaty of Bucharest, ending the 
Balkan Wars, was signed on August roth, 1913. On March 
14th, 1914, the Frontier Commission, acting for the Powers, 
ordered the Greeks to withdraw from North Epirus. There- 
upon the Greek-speaking inhabitants of Chimara, Argyrokas- 
tro and Koritza resentfully proclaimed an autonomous 
government. The matter was subsequently compromised at 
the Corfu Conference (May 17th, 1914). The Greek claims 
were rejected, and the districts of N. Epirus included in the 
new Albanian kingdom (William of Wied had arrived at 
Durazzo on March 7th), but were to have a measure of 
autonomy and protection by an international control 
commission. 


These arrangements, of significance to-day, of course broke 
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down in the confusions of the Four Years’ War. The country 
broke up into its tribal sections, and N. Epirus was variously 
occupied by Greeks, Italians and French. The latter even 
proclaimed a Republic of Koritza in 1917, but it had only a 
brief existence. The Italians virtually set up a protectorate. 
At the Peace Conference the issues were complicated. In 
Italy there was division between those who would have been 
satisfied with the redemption of the undoubtedly Italian lands, 
and were even prepared to renounce Dalmatia to the newly 
arisen Yugoslav State, and those, supported by the incipient 
Fascists, who had wider imperialistic aims. The latter were 
already resentfully disgruntled by the breakdown of the 
arrangements of the Treaty of London of 1915, and the con- 
ceding to the South Slavs, on broad ethnological grounds and 
economic necessities, of the Dalmatian littoral. The feeling 
was profitably exploited by the Fascists. D’Annunzio seized 
Fiume, and though he was expelled by Giolitti in December 
1920, that incident gave yet another spur to Fascism and its 
conclusion the propaganda value of a “ black date” in its 
calendar. But after Fascism’s triumph maturer considera- 
tion concluded that acquisition of the northern littoral could 
await other events. Its harbours were, of course, vital for the 
control of the Adriatic ; but after all Yugoslavia had no fleet 
worth mentioning, and from the imperialistic point of view, 
Albania, as already noted, was a far more effective “ jumping- 
off ” place. So the Fascist Government settled the matter of 
Fiume and the Dalmatian coast by the Pact of Rome of 1924 
and the subsequent Nettuno Conventions of 1925. These 
instruments gave part of Fiume to Yugoslavia, whilst Italy 
retained only Zara on the littoral. Like Hitler’s Polish Pact 
the agreements were usefully claimed as evidence of Fascist 
Italy’s peaceful intentions. Incidentally it may be recalled 
that the Yugoslav Government’s decision in 1928 to ratify 
the Nettuno Conventions, which gave certain privileges to 
Italian landowners and schools in Dalmatia, led to the shoot- 
ing of Raditch in the Skupshtina on June zoth, 1928. 
Meanwhile in Albania a National Government had been set 
up at Lyusna (Lushniya) under Suleiman Bey Delvina in 
February 1920. It organised resistance to the French and 
Italians. The former soon withdrew from Koritza. The latter 
recognised the independence of Albania on August 2nd, 1920, 
and withdrew from the country, retaining only the island 
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of Saseno which closely covers the entrance to Valona Bay. 
The significant reservation may have been meant as a sop 
by the Giolitti Government to the growing strength of Fascism. 
It could but express some expansive intention. Yet the 
Giolitti who expelled d’Annunzio from Fiume the following 
“ black ”? December could hardly have had earnest aggressive 
designs. But anyhow, after the triumph of Fascism in 1922, 
the little island took on a more pregnant meaning. It was 
heavily fortified. Fascist foreign policy made it its business 
to see that Greece did not get the footing she claimed in N. 
Epirus and on the coast at Santi Quaranta, opposite Corfu. 
Consequent ill-feeling found its vent in the charges against 
Greece of responsibility for the murder of Col. Tellini of the 
Delimitation Commission in August 1923, and the savage 
retaliatory bombardment of Corfu. In the result Santi 
Quaranta, Chimara, Argyrokastro, and Koritza were all in- 
cluded in Albania. Recent happenings in those regions fore- 
shadow a considerably tangled coil for the unravelling. The 
story of Italy’s subsequent intrigues in Albania is familiar. 
The Conference of Ambassadors in November 1921 conceded 
her control of Albania’s foreign policy—a virtual protectorate. 
Thereafter followed the treaties and exploitation that de- 
clared the country to be the key-point of Fascism’s expan- 
sionist policy. It could be directed against either Yugoslavia 
or Greece or both. 

Two questions arise. One concerns the future of Albania. 
Obviously her weakness has made her a tool of an aggressive 
Power, and so a menace to her neighbours. She will be 
weaker still if Greece, as she seems entitled now to do, presses 
her claim to N. Epirus. Perhaps some federative arrangement 
could be devised, which at least would enable the Greeks to 
hold key bases on the coast. The other question concerns 
the use of the Adriatic for the eventual offensive against 
Germany. One can find many analogies to-day with the 
situation that confronted Europe in Napoleon’s time. Then 
Spain revolted against the French to become the “ canker ” 
that helped to destroy their Empire. Might not an Italy, 
returning to her true self and the ways of Christianity and 
civilisation, appeal to Britain to save her from the traditional 
pagan foe of the North, and become the scene of a new 
Peninsular War? If so the Adriatic would assumeanimmense 
strategical importance. The key to the situation would lie 
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first in the control of the Dalmatian coast, and ultimately 
in Trieste and Fiume. The latter guard the short way into 
Germany. The Italian armies know the route. They followed 
it after Vittorio Veneto in November 1918. 

The latest German thrust into Greece and Yugoslavia makes 
no substantial difference to these basic considerations. Indeed 
they make the possibility of that “revolution” (or should 
one say “ revulsion” ?) in Italy even greater. For a Germany 
established in the lands east of the Adriatic would surely 
never disgorge them for the benefit of her “ ally.” On the 
contrary, her possession of that eastern littoral, with its ports 
and lurking places for submarines, would indeed tighten her 
grip upon unhappy Italy, more helpless than ever in the 
present ruin of her navy. But the possibility of at least a 
temporary establishment must now be faced. The abandon- 
ment by the Yugoslavs of the low-lying valleys of the Drava 
and the Sava, of Northern Croatia and Slavonia was, of 
course, inevitable. How far the Croat Separatist movement, 
now reported to be headed by the villainous Ante Pavelitch, 
will affect the situation cannot at the moment be judged. 
The population of the Dalmatian coast, around Fiume and 
in the hinterland of Trieste, is a mixture of Croat and Italian, 
the former predominating. The two races do not love one 
another, but they have their common Roman Catholicism in 
opposition to Orthodox Serb. There were Croat kingdoms 
there in old days. A good deal will depend on whether or not 
the people have been suborned by the treacherous offer of an 
“‘ independent ” Croatia. 

Meanwhile we must hope that in the mountainous south 
the Germans will be prevented from breaking through to join 
hands with the Italians in Albania. If they are, their widely 
dispersed forces will be highly vulnerable. On the other hand 
a break-through would temporarily seal the fate of the Dal- 
matian coast, and the situation would be serious for the 
forces of freedom. But even so, there would still be, one is 
confident, the great Allied bastion, stretching from the 
steadfast Greek lines in Albania to Mount Olympus, a rally- 
ing place, too, for valiant Serbs forced from their own 
country. 

A. §. Etwe.ti-Sutron. 


THE LEADERS OF TURKEY TO-DAY. 


LOSE to the potential area of War in the Near East, 

Anatolian Turkey, the creation of Kemal Pasha, despite 

its political and strategic importance, is still almost as 
little known to the British people as the fabled lands of 
antiquity. And if its internal economy and, international 
status are only remotely assessed even by well-informed 
Britons, the names of leading Turkish personalities fall upon 
British ears with an almost legendary sound. It is to make 
good the deficiency in British popular understanding of 
Turkish affairs that this article has been written, and to 
provide a brief summary of the careers and personalities of 
the devoted and progressive men who are shaping the fortunes 
of the modern Turkish Republic, their endeavours, spiritual 
and cultural, as well as political and economic. 

The death of Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, the great culture- 
hero of the Turkish race, mourned and deplored as it was by 
all the friends of enlightenment, had yet no retrograde effect 
upon Turkish affairs. His spirit marches on, holding up the 
torch of progress to those devoted disciples of his liberal 
policy whom he left behind him. The civilising impetus his 
race received from this truly great and patriotic leader is 
cherished by, and exemplified in the labours of, four of his 
followers in particular—General Ismet Inonu, the ruling 
President of the Turkish Republic, Dr. Refik Saydan, its 
Prime Minister, the Bey Shruku Sarajoglu, its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Field-Marshal Tschakmack, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of its military forces. In the hands of these 
four active, intelligent and pacifically inspired men lies the 
fate of Turkey, the legacy and inspiration bequeathed to the 
State and people by Kemal Ataturk, whose intention and 
policy they are pledged to uphold and continue. In accord 
with the policy of Kemal, each of these statesmen is devoted 
to a policy of peace, which they deem essential to the great 
task of building up a new and progressive Turkey, for its 
approximation to Western standars of enlightenment, for the 
foundation of good relationships with its neighbours. But the 
grand secret of Kemal was at its core a patriotic one, and in 
no sense is it interpreted by them as craven acquiescence in 
foreign domination or the threats of alien dictatorships. 
Indeed, having regard to the hereditary martial character of 
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the Turkish people, it could never be so interpreted, and if the 
sovereign rights of Turkey be threatened, her response to such 
a challenge will undoubtedly be a warlike one. Nor does the 
present cordiality and similarity of outlook existing between 
the Turkish and British peoples permit of any doubt as to the 
national preferences of the former at this particular juncture 
in world affairs. 

The call to General Ismet Inonu to the Presidency came 
almost by national acclamation on the death of Kemal 
Ataturk. Not only did his prominent personal gifts and 
individual genius dictate such a choice, but it was universally 
acknowledged that no one was better fitted to carry on the 
work of the great reformer, with whom he had been in the 
closest and most fraternal association from the first. Ismet is 
fifty-four years of age, and has an enviable record of service 
to the State. The son of Resit Bey, a prominent jurist, who 
rose to the high status of Chief of the Judicial Division of the 
Ministry of War in the days of the Sultanate, he was born at 
Smyrna, where he received the usual education in the Primary 
and High Schools. From Smyrna he passed on to the Military 
High School at Sivas, where he also graduated at the Civil 
Service School and later specialised in artillery at the College 
at Halicioglu, where he took the rank of Captain in 1906. 
In less than four years of routine work his abilities began to 
attract attention. He saw service in the Yemen, in Southern 
Arabia, and in 1912 took his majority. In the same year he 
was appointed military adviser to the Turkish delegation 
during the negotiations with Bulgaria following the first 
Balkan War, his selection being dictated by his acknowledged 
powers of negotiation no less than by his intimate knowledge 
of the military position in the Balkans. 

It was as Lt.-Colonel on the Imperial Staff that he entered 
upon his duties in the Great War in 1914. Within a twelve- 
month after the outbreak of hostilities he was promoted 
to fullcolonelcy and served at different times with the 3rd, 4th 
and 12th Army Corps. In 1918, at the period of the Armistice, 
he was Under-Secretary of State for War, and his clarity of 
judgment and native powers of discernment recommended 
him for the important position of Chairman of the Commission 
appointed to arrange terms of peace with the Allies. From the 
first he had been out of sympathy with the effete régime of 
Istambul, and when, in 1920, Mustapha Kemal raised the 
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standard of revolution in Anatolia, he took his place in the 
Revolutionary Provisional Assembly. By general consent the 
command of part of the revolutionary forces was placed in his 
hands. His most signal service in this respect was given at the 
period of the Second Greek campaign in 1921, when he inflicted 
a severe reverse upon the Greek Army at Inonu, anengagement 
from which he later took his name, when the adoption of 
family surnames in Turkey was decreed by Kemal. His 
services as a negotiator at the time of the Treaty of Lausanne, 
in July 1923, are well and favourably known. From October 
of that year to November 1924 he acted as Premier to the 
New Turkish Republic, and again from 1925 to 1937. During 
these twelve years he worked in the closest collaboration with 
Kemal Ataturk in his task of reorganising the conditions of 
life in Turkey, throwing himself with ardour into the complex 
and difficult work of forming a new and civilised state. Indeed 
there was no aspect of the work of progress in which he did not 
interest himself and employ his forceful personality in for- 
warding education, communications, agriculture, all deriving 
benefit from his personal activities. He exercised a careful 
censorship over the ideas of the sometimes too enthusiastic 
Kemal, bringing his riper and well-balanced powers of reason 
and judgment to bear upon his chief’s occasionally hasty 
operations and decisions. It is noticeable, however, that he 
has made almost no changes in the general policy of his dead 
leader. 

The personal life of this loyal and devoted servant of the 
New Turkey is altogether happy. He is devoted to his family 
circle and is the father of two sons and one daughter. His wife 
is a kindly, motherly woman. He is by no means a ready 
speaker and is slightly hard of hearing. His tastes in food 
and dress are of the simplest kind, and his amusements are 
much of the sort one meets with among elderly people in the 
English professional classes. He plays bridge with some 
enthusiasm and is a practised horseman. He is not unknown 
in London, having attended the coronation ceremony of 
King George VI as head of the Turkish Delegation. Conserva- 
tive and traditional in policy, he is the last man likely to lead 
his country into adventurous courses. A pious Moslem, he is 
still a progressive one, for, whatever Western people may 
think, these two qualities are by no means at variance. 

Dr. Refik Saydam, the Prime Minister, was from the first 
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a colleague of Ataturk, employing the medical knowledge 
gained by him in Germany for the reorganisation of the public 
health of the New Turkey. Sixty years of age, he has been 
working on the medical problems of his country since 1919. 
He joined Ataturk in Anatolia on the outbreak of revolution, 
and from 1921 to 1937 acted as Minister of Health, a record 
of service only broken for a brief period when he functioned as 
Minister of the Interior. He was appointed Premier by 
President Inonu on January 27th, 1939. This medical Premier 
is a bachelor whose working day not infrequently embraces 
some eighteen hours of toilsome labour. He is a noted biblio- 
phile and owns an extensive library. Almost every moment he 
can spare from affairs of State—and in the case of a growing 
country such as Turkey these are few and far between—is 
spent in reading. Here he is eclectic, passing with what appears 
to be the greatest ease from works of learning to the daily 
papers, which he studies with the closest attention. During 
the process he consumes a great deal of coffee. He is exceed- 
ingly polite to his subordinates, but when he is unduly 
courteous it is a sign that he has reason for dissatisfaction. 
He lives in a modest fashion in a comparatively simple house. 
His personality is perhaps one of the best-balanced and most 
equable in the history of his race, and its political fortunes are 
safe in his hands. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Shukru Sarajoglu, 
assumed his present portfolio in November 1938, upon the 
death of Ataturk, succeeding Dr. Rushtu Aras, who was 
appointed ambassador to Great Britain. He bears a heavy 
burden for a man in his early thirties. Even so, his experience 
of administrative life has already been extensive. In early 
youth he studied Political Economy in Belgium and at 
Geneva. As a Member of the Chamber of Deputies, his 
economic knowledge and ability quickly brought him into 
notice, and while still a very young man he was appointed 
Minister of Finance, in which capacity he travelled widely, 
visiting France and the United States to study their financial 
systems. In 1933 he successfully carried through a financial 
agreement with the French Republic. His powers of negotia- 
tion were severely tested during his memorable visit to 
Moscow in 1939, when an effort to conclude a Turco-Russian 
pact on the lines of the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Alliance failed, 
M. Sarajoglu stating that it was impossible to reconcile the 
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proposals of the Soviet Republic with the obligations incurred 
between Turkey and Great Britain. He is an admirable 
exponent of the motto “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re,” and 
though always amicable, and even accommodating on occa- 
sion, he is adamantine where essentials are concerned. 
Privately, he is a man of fine personal taste, displaying in his 
outward life a high sense of modern culture. He has a charm- 
ing and cultivated wife and three beautiful children, and his 
leisure hours are chiefly devoted to chess, of which he is 
perhaps one of the most able exponents among his fellow- 
countrymen—a recreation well suited to the less arduous 
hours of a diplomat. 

The international questions of pressing importance which 
presently confront this able young statesman are of the most 
complex character. That concerning the Syrian Sanjak of 
Alexandretta, where the Turco-Syrian frontier meets the sea, 
was nominally settled when France ceded it to Turkey in 
July 1939. Yet, though French susceptibilities are now at 
rest concerning this region, those of the Syrian Arabs were 
unappeased until March 1940, when a Turco-Syrian Treaty 
of Friendship was signed at Ankara ; and it may be said that 
the outbreak of war has finally disposed of the question, the 
Syrian Arabs preferring the new dispensation to anything 
savouring of Totalitarian influence. Still, the defection of 
France has caused fresh unrest in Syria and fears of German 
intervention are rife. The immediate future of Syria proper 
depends largely upon the attitude of Turkey, which cannot 
tolerate the appearance of an enemy power in that quarter. 
Turkish interests in Arabia, on the other hand, are slight, and 
Iraq has broken off diplomatic relations with Nazi Germany. 
Turkey can no longer depend upon any of the Balkan Powers 
as Allies, and must defend the vital nexus between Europe 
and Asia by virtue of her own inherent resources. The attitude 
of Soviet Russia gives rise to uncertainty, and if the threat of 
Italy in the Dodecanese may now be discounted, that of 
Germany remains permanent. That the highway to Baghdad 
across the Bosphorus remains as the prime danger-point is 
revealed by the writings and speeches of Hitler and the 
appointment of the notorious Von Papen as Ambassador to 
Ankara last year. Any German threat to the Near East, it 
may be said, cannot but cause an immediate rupture between 
Germany and Turkey. 
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The last of the Anatolian leaders to be referred to here is 
Field-Marshal Tschakmack, War Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of the Turkish Republic. He is about 
fifty years of age and has been a professional soldier since 
early youth, who greatly prefers the tented field to the repose 
of cities. He has never lost an engagement, and is the embodi- 
ment of the Turkish fighting-man, severe when on duty, but 
full of bonhomie in his private relationships. He is a Kitchener 
type and strongly dislikes red tape. The Army he commands 
has all the traditional qualities of a Turkish fighting force. 
Its large corps of highly trained officers constitutes a skeleton 
organisation which can speedily be placed in command of a 
vast army of admirable military material. Its ten army corps 
would certainly constitute a formidable barrier against any 
attempt on the part of Germany to advance into Asia. 
Turkey is acutely on the alert. The nation is admirably 
_ organised, the Army is ready, its leaders are watching the 
progress of events from hour to hour. Its relations with Great 
Britain are most cordial and it has given generous recognition 
to the heroic resistance of Greece. If her territories are 
threatened Turkey will strike with the scimitar of her 
ancestors and she will strike hard. 

IxpaL Aut SHAH. 


PROPHETS OF EARTH, HELE 
AND HEAVEN. 


i 


N the course of European history, four great works emerge 

which belong to a class apart. They are the Aeneid, the 

Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, and Faust. Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, and Goethe are all alike in this, that each of them 
presents a comprehensive view of the Universe. Each of them 
gives us his conception of Earth, of Hell, and of Heaven—the 
past, the present, and the future of Man—the essentials of 
the moral life. There are, moreover, other notable features 
which distinguish all of them. Each sums up, in a connected 
view, the culture of his own age, and whatever is still living, 
to him, in the culture of previous ages. And each poem has 
passed, in large measure, into the language and thought of 
subsequent generations in Europe. The words, the images, 
the characters, the incidents, have become part of the com- 
mon stock from which European literature inspires and 
refreshes itself. There are other common qualities which 
render these poets peculiarly worthy of study in conjunction 
with one another, and which make it possible to institute 
fruitful comparisons between them. Each presents his theme, 
not in fragments or in a collection of writings, but in a single 
and separate work of art. Each poem is conceived in the 
form, not of a system of speculation, but of a story or 
myth. 

He who would interpret these great works of art to his own 
generation may well sigh for the relative simplicity of 
philosophic or theological exposition. In interpreting works 
of art, he has to do justice to a more complex theme. For the 
poet, who makes the Universe the subject of his poem, 
undertakes a work so supremely difficult and complicated 
that, without an extraordinary, an apparently miraculous 
combination of powers and sympathies, he must ignominiously 
fail. That is why, in 2,000 years or more, only four men have 
emerged who were capable of bearing the burden, and 
fulfilling the colossal task. Such a poet must cover the dr 
bones of intellectual formulation with flesh and blood; he 
must convey, to the mass of ordinary men and women, some 
kind of impression of the whole of life, in all its aspects and 
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in all its details; he must make them feel that they are 
concerned in what he is saying, and that he is giving them 
guidance in the conduct of life ; he must engage their interest 
and attention by means of what is readable and exciting ; 
he must create something with a life of its own. This is the 
method of imagination ; he must not only grasp the whole, 
but embody it in an image, a picture, which lives. In each 
case the writer was one of a marked type. He was not a 
simple, unsophisticated man. He was essentially a highly 
civilised man. He was a man of the widest culture ; a master 
of all the knowledge of his time. Besides being a poet, he was 
a man intimately acquainted with public and political life ; 
and in three cases out of the four, he was what we should now 
call a “ practical politician.” Above all, he was one who had 
reflected profoundly on the main problems of existence, and 
who felt the desire to bring home to his fellow-men the 
wisdom he had acquired for himself. In other words, he was 
a prophet as well as a poet. 

The claim here advanced on behalf of these poets is not 
that they excel all the rest when judged by some general 
standard of greatness, but that they have certain qualities 
in common—dqualities which, in their combination, are not 
shared by any others. They do, however, admittedly take 
rank among the greatest of all ages ; and to those who would 
understand and appreciate them better, their combined study 
has a special value. It throws a light on each one, which could 
not be gained if each were treated, as is universally done, in 
complete isolation. Once these common qualities have been 
enumerated, however briefly, it becomes evident why other 
famous works, in themselves landmarks of literature, 
are not included in the class to which these four poets 
belong. 

Homer, for example, if we are to speak at all of a single 
author of the Homeric poems, can hardly be said to present 
us with a connected view of the universe ; or if he does, it is 
one of so primitive a character that it does not count among 
the conceptions that have had an enduring influence on our 
civilisation. Moreover, neither the Iiad nor the Odyssey, 
which differ so widely from one another, stands out obviously 
as the single work which could be placed side by side with the 
four poems I have named. The Bible at once suggests itself 
as one great source—some would say, the greatest of the 
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sources—from which our civilisation is derived. But the Bible 
is a collection of writings covering a large part of Jewish 
history, and no one book in the collection could be singled out 
as the type or representative of the whole, not even the 
Psalms; nor Job; nor Isaiah; nor the Revelation. Shake- 
speare, it might be said, is the greatest of poets; he plumbs 
the depths of human nature; he sums up the whole culture _ 
of an age, the age of the Renaissance. But here again we are 
confronted with a mass of separate writings ; and no one of 
them, not Hamlet itself, could claim a place, by its compre- 
hensiveness, among those named. It may indeed be questioned 
—it is a standing subject of controversy—whether any 
connected view of things emerges from the plays, the sonnets, 
and the poems, if they are read as a whole—and if we further 
assume (as the present writer, incidentally, is not prepared to 
assume) a single authorship for the whole. 

Some other famous poems might at first sight be suggested, 
as belonging to the class which contains the Aeneid, the 
Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, and Faust. But in every case 
it will be found that they do not fulfil the necessary conditions. 
Lucretius, for example, who writes on the Nature of Things, 
does not embody his conception in a story or myth, and this is 
perhaps the reason why his great philosophical poem has never 
made the appeal, or exercised the influence throughout the 
centuries, of the Aeneid. 

There remains the list of those who have used the same 
form, broadly speaking, as Virgil, Dante, Milton and Goethe— 
the recognised writers of epics, Lucan, Statius, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Camoens. Some Germans might claim a place for Wagner’s 
Ring ; some Englishmen, a place for Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
or, with more justice, for Hardy’s Dynasts. Of these it may 
be said with confidence that in one respect, at least, none of 
them can bear comparison with the poets who form the sub- 
ject of this essay. They have exercised no comparable 
influence on the culture of Europe. If Oedipus has become a 
household word, this is due to the Greek dramatists, and not 
to the T’hebaid. If Roland the Paladin has become a type of 
youthful bravery and chivalry, it is not from the Orlando 
Furioso that he has earned his halo. But apart from this 
special consideration, no reader, who makes a dispassionate 
survey of these famous writers, would claim for any one of 
them the title of a prophet of Earth, Hell and Heaven. 
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II 


Accepting then, at least for the moment, the Aeneid, the 
Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost and Faust as sharing certain 
qualities which place them in a class apart, we may turn to 
consider some of the effects which they have upon the mind 
of thé reader. These effects differ in kind from any which can 
be produced by works of narrower scope and aim. They are 
bound up with, and inseparable from, the fact that these 
poems aim at presenting an imaginative picture of life in all 
its essential aspects. They inevitably bring us up against the 
main problems which the thinking man or woman has to face. 
They compel us to ask—has life a meaning? Has it a value? 
Of what nature is the unseen world, if such there be ? What 
is the place and destiny of the individual and what, if any, 
is his responsibility ? Is his will free to choose this or that 
course? And what is his relationship to his fellow-men? 
Must he submit himself to the restraints of law, and if so for 
what purpose and within what limits? The achievements of 
civilisation which distinguish Man from the animals—his 
political structures, his works of art, his apparatus of scientific 
knowledge, his technical conquests of Nature, his social 
institutions, his methods of education—are they good, or bad, 
or indifferent, when seen from the point of view of the whole ? 
Assuming that he has a goal, are they leading him nearer to 
the goal? Has there been, or is there to be, progress in 
history ? 

We find ourselves compelled to look on these questions, not 
merely as separate problems, but in the light of the whole. 
The scene is panoramic. We see Man’s life on earth, for 
instance, from the point of view both of what the writers 
conceive to have happened before, and of what they conceive 
to happen afterwards. We live in the presence of the “ wonder- 
ful dead, who have passed through the body and gone.” How 
far is this panoramic view important? Undoubtedly it 
seemed important to these poets themselves. Or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that it seemed so obvious that they took 
it for granted. Even Goethe, the latest and by far the most 
self-conscious, may be said to have taken it for granted, or 
he would have offered some apology for the “ Prologue in 
Heaven,” which introduces Faust to the reader in the great 
scene that presents the archangels chanting the glories of 
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creation; though it must be admitted also that Goethe 
consciously insisted on it in all his speculations ; as is not 
surprising in a disciple of Spinoza. His practical ideal was 
the life lived in the whole, as well as in the good and the 
beautiful— 

Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen 

Resolut zu leben. 


To those, at any rate, to whom this point of view is natural 
and familiar, it must seem a service of high value to accustom 
both the intellect and the imagination to contemplate the 
“ kingdom of all the worlds,” and to realise that this kingdom 
is, as a modern novelist has put it, “the theatre of Man’s 
destiny, and the fit measure of his achievements.” That 
contemplation, and that feeling, are brought home to us— 
or at least to most of us—in a manner that is beyond the 
reach of the philosopher. Moreover, we are saved from one- 
sided views of truth. For we see things all together, connected 
and co-ordinated, not as separated and isolated “ subjects.” 
We see them in proportion, in their relation to one another 
and to the whole. It is this which conveys that tranquillising 
effect, that strange sense of calm, which is so often attributed 
to these great works, but so seldom explained. It is due to 
that consciousness of harmony, which is inevitably felt when 
apparently conflicting truths are brought together in a 
comprehensive whole. That pessimism concerning progress, 
for instance, which is so widely felt at the present time, finds 
a corrective—if indeed any corrective can be found at all—in 
a picture which shows us, not the present alone, but the present 
in relation to the past and the future. Or if we contemplate 
the vaster problem of evil in all its aspects, we gain at least 
a fairer view of it when the evil things and the good things 
of human life are presented to us at one time and in one 
picture. These poems leave on the mind, in fact, an im- 
pression not unlike that which we gain from contemplating 
Nature, especially when, from some cliff or mountain, we see 
her on a vast scale, with all the gradations which lead the 
eye from the smiling homesteads to the barren heights, or the 
impalpable distances of the sea. 

What is true of the greater problems is true also of par- 
ticular thoughts and phrases. Each single utterance—a line 
or a few lines—takes on a greater significance from its 
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connection with the whole. It fits in, as it were, to a unified 
conception of life. It may not be, in itself, as perfect in 
expression as an apophthegm in a fable of La Fontaine, or 
in a play of Shakespeare; but it often seems weightier and 
more memorable, because it is related to, and conjures up 
before the reader, the outlook on life which inspired the poet ; 
it is instinct with his whole message. It is this which gives 
its significance to such lines as Milton’s 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven ; 


or to Goethe’s famous lines on freedom daily conquered 
anew— 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit, wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 


When the Arcadian king, in Virgil, welcomes Aeneas to his 
humble palace with the words : 


“‘ Have the courage to despise riches ; form thyself, thou too, on 
the model of the god, and be worthy of him ; scorn not our mean 
estate ”— 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis— 


we breathe the atmosphere of sternness and dignity which 
informs the whole Aeneid, because it is the poet’s consistent 
moral attitude throughout. 

It is all the more to be regretted that at the present time— 
whatever may have been the case in former days—these 
poems are so seldom studied as wholes. By a curious coin- 
cidence, it is in each case the first part which is most widely 
known. The majority of readers, when they think or speak of 
the work, in reality mean this part only. To them, the Aeneid 
means little more than the story of the sack of Troy, and the 
love of Aeneas for the Carthaginian queen. For one reader 
who knows the whole Divine Comedy, ten know something 
about the Inferno. In Milton, it is the debates of the rebel 
angels in Hell, and the first descriptions of Paradise before 
the Fall, which stand for Paradise Lost. While it is a common- 
place that Faust means the ever-popular drama of Faust’s 
temptation and Gretchen’s ruin ; the Second Part is dismissed 
as “ unintelligible.” Attention is rarely directed to the real 
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subject of each poem—the poet’s main idea and purpose ; 
the conception which he made it his life’s work to embody in 
a great work of art ; the process of fusing and unifying which 
is his peculiar distinction, and which forms the very core of 
his achievement. 


III. 


This desire—this irresistible impulse, as it seems—to 
contemplate things as a whole, is perhaps the most funda- 
mental of the things which unite the four poets. It is this 
from which all other similarities flow. It binds them, as it 
were, into a brotherhood of greatness. They remind us of 
those “‘ four mighty shades,” “lords of the loftiest song,” 
whom Dante met in the underworld, and to whom first Virgil 
and then Dante himself were added—“ they made me of their 
band, so that I was the sixth among so great wisdom.” This 
resolute determination to view our life on earth as part of 
a larger whole, has a consequence which recalls to us one of 
the basic ideas of our Western civilisation. For it involves the 
steadfast maintenance of standards or criteria by which our 
life on earth must be judged. Truth is not merely what man 
on earth prefers to believe ; beauty is not the chance prefer- 
ence of this or that man or age ; justice is not the right of the 
stronger over the weaker. Theories, works of art, govern- 
ments, empires—all alike are to be brought before the bar of 
a court which cannot be tricked or evaded ; whose judgments 
cannot be bought with a price; and which admits of no 
appeal. 

In his brilliant little book, La Trahison des Clercs, M. Benda 
has given to all those who have upheld such standards of 
truth, beauty and goodness “in opposition to the realism of 
the multitudes,” the name by which the Middle Age described 
the man of education as opposed to the “ laymen ”—that of 
“clerks.” Of these clerks, Virgil, Dante, Milton and Goethe 
stand out as conspicuous leaders. They are, one and all, 
prophets of the disinterested activity of the spirit, expecting 
and demanding, with regal assurance, the recognition of its 
supreme value. 

It is not possible, in so brief a survey, to indicate the rich- 
ness and variety of the subject here outlined. In concentrat- 
ing attention on the common features which characterise all 
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the four poems, it has been necessary to adopt, for the sake 
of brevity, the method of abstraction ; and to indicate those 
common features in the baldest and most general terms. 
Space has not permitted even an allusion to the vast range of 
qualities and powers and interests which are the peculiar 
glory of each separate poem, merely because they are not 
common features of all of them; nor any hint of the great 
glow of illumination which each one sheds on the age in which 
the poet lived. Regarded merely as a study of a certain stage 
in the history of the European mind, each of them is, of course, 
capable of forming the study of a lifetime. Or again, if some 
particular aspect of life is taken as the starting-point of our 
thought—say Theology, or Art, or Science, or Political 
Philosophy, or Ethics, or Jurisprudence—each poet will be 
found to have a distinctive conception of his own, which it is 
useful to compare or contrast with those of the other three. 
Enough has perhaps been said to commend to the reader the 
comparative study of these four great works. To the present 
writer, at least, it seems a profitable use for such hours of 
leisure, be they many or few, as we may have at command in 
these troubled days. In this “ little vigil that remains,” as 
Dante calls it: 


A questa tanto picciola vigilia 
De’vostri sensi, ch’é del rimanente— 


it seems wise to direct our thoughts to the momentous issues ; 
and among all the various achievements of the human spirit, 
to choose those which, as single and separate works of art, 
stand out above the rest by the magnitude of their scope, and 
the grandeur of their aim. 

Cuar.es RopEen Buxton, 
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NATIONAL DECLINE AND 
RESURGENCE. 


N his great work 4 Study of History, Professor Arnold 

Toynbee after giving his interpretation of the origins of 

civilisation dissects with the hand of a master the organ- 
isms of decaying and dying civilisations, tracing the principal 
causes of their progressive decline. The source of all is the 
gradual loss of that creative energy which animated a minority 
in the spring-time that—in a very small number of cases— 
burst upon the all but eternal winter of primitive human 
societies, and enabled these pioneers to lead their fellows up the 
difficult path towards civilisation. 

Not only in Professor Toynbee’s view is the fundamental 
cause of the breakdowns of civilisation in all cases the same, 
but the stages through which they pass in the course of their 
disintegration are the same in type. The creative minority 
losing the original genius of its inspiration and deteriorating 
to the position of a “ dominant minority,” no longer attracts 
the majority to the maintenance of its dynamic energy as a 
united society, and disunity in various forms sets in. Professor 
Toynbee’s unfolding of the drama both of the genesis and the 
downward process of the civilisations of the past is convincing 
in respect to the function of creative energy in the growth 
of societies and the effects of its loss during their decline. It is 
when we turn to his surveys of those civilisations which are 
still in existence, and in particular the “ western,” that 
doubts may arise whether the problem can be adequately 
resolved by taking as a whole the civilisation to which any 
particular community belongs, and treating this whole as a 
unity within which all member societies will go broadly 
through the same stages when they come to decay and dis- 
solution. Not only does history show political societies pass- 
ing through phases of decline whilst civilisation as a whole 
is not seriously affected, but the events attendant on their 
decay are not always without forcing to be brought under the 
types or categories distinguished in the Study of History as in 
general characterising the passing of every civilisation. 

The problem to be examined in the present article is that 
of national decay. It is assumed that if we wish to get at the 
root causes of the process involving decline of vitality in a 
nation, diminishing faith in its own future, loss of power to 
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grapple with new difficulties, and rise higher with harder 
tests—Professor Toynbee’s principle of ‘Challenge and 
Response ”—we must turn to its individual history rather 
than to typical events and general tendencies. In history 
all is individual. The broad generalisations that are sometimes 
made about the fall of civilisations or of nations from their 
height after a certain period of flourishing, the analogy with 
the individual life (which is rejected by Professor Toynbee) 
do not point to scientific laws. They show no necessity. The 
events of the present time afford rich material for reflection 
to those who regard the nation—with which perhaps in cer- 
tain epochs the city-state may be grouped—as the central 
and essential factor of history. Without entering upon a 
discussion of the nature of that community which we term 
nation, it may be pointed out that the view which selects race 
as the paramount basis of the national association fails by 
subordinating those bonds of the common experience of value 
without which there would be no history. History belongs to 
the order of value. The simplest chronicle would not have 
come into existence, had it not been human to find value in 
experience, to select unconsciously, cherish in memory and 
later consciously to record those events that seemed worthy 
of a longer life in the mind of the community—“ a possession 
for ever,” as the first fully self-conscious historian* saw it. 
In our own day we have seen one group of men after 
another demanding recognition as a nation, inspired not so 
much by belief in a community of race, as by precious 
memories and traditions of a common history. On account of 
this historical character the vitality of the national principle, 
binding together men who can never meet, since their lives 
fall in different ages, seems to be inextinguishable. The 
peoples who advance into the arena of world events insisting 
on their nationhood and claims to independence, come forth 
each from the workshop of its special history, bearing the 
mark of its hammer-blows, and showing the fruits of their 
own work in its shaping. All are made what they are qua 
nations by history in which they and their forerunners have 
been active, not merely moulded into a group by race, common 
country, even common language, or imposition of a common 
government. Every phase of history, every reaction of a 
people to those forces of environment which appear blind or 
* Thucydides. 
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meaningless because irrelevant to human purpose, is indivi- 
dual, and has some unique effect, small or great, upon the 
character which will determine their ultimate destiny, and 
potentiality of resurgence after decline. 

Yet there are conditions of the human process from genera- 
tion to generation which are universal, and to which is due the 
fact that no complete unity of purpose can be achieved 
through the successive ages of a national life. Every genera- 
tion regards the world with new eyes and estimates its values 
with new intelligence. Hence there is a sense in which each 
age has its own vision, dream or myth, as it has sometimes 
been called,* and in some degree there is always a relativity 
of value to the times. But the nation is a community in all 
stages of its history. This is what gives it its momentous 
function, and destroys the analogy with the individual who 
has, as such, but a single age. Whilst there is possibility of a 
unity of mind and will in common action in the community 
of contemporaneous members, the impassable gulf often 
divides those who began a historic event from those who must 
face and deal with its effects. These are not responsible for 
the form in which it has come down to them, and again from 
their actions may proceed results which their successors 
would fain reject. This condition of the changing valuations 
and principles of action in successive ages does not always 
operate in a uniform way in measure with the arrival of new 
generations, but it is in general at work together with less 
universal sources of new orientation in national outlook. 

The principle on which I have touched, inherent as it is 
in the nature of human history, has often brought tragedy 
to a nation, but there are moments when it may be a source of 
regeneration, when the only hope for the people may lie in the 
sudden unpredictable emergence of faith in a new world. 
These truths have a striking illustration in the history of the 
French people, in particular since the Revolution, when it may 
be said that they first attempted as a whole to take their 
destiny into their own hands. It is only possible here to refer 
to a few events in the catastrophic process. The violence 
of the transition from one ideal or object of desire to another, 
the convulsions of change, the swift passage from exaltation 
to depression characteristic of French moods do not need 
emphasis. Especially may be noted the fading of the passion 

* Cf. Leaders, Dreamers and Rebels—Filop—Miller. 
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for military glory, on the whole, with temporary relapses, 
from the age of Napoleon I to the period preceding the first 
European War. The revival of the Napoleonic legend which 
preluded the Second Empire might indeed have seemed to 
demonstrate how incurable was that particular illusion of 
national splendour. But after 1870 another temper seemed 
clearly evident and the fire of the old enthusiasm to have 
burnt itself out. It cannot be said that militant fervour 
entered into the motives of French resistance to Germany 
in 1914. There was gradually substituted for this during and 
after the war an ever-growing longing for security, working 
even to the point where French honour seemed to be affected 
as in 1938 at Munich in relation to her ally, Czechoslovakia. 
The Parliaments of the Third Republic, as H. A. L. Fisher 
points out, never held a high place in the respect of the people, 
as was illustrated in such scandals as that of “Affaire 
Dreyfus.” In 1888 Renan had observed “ France is dying, 
do not trouble her agony.” Yet, as Fisher says, an efficient 
social service and a just social system were established, and 
‘““an accomplished diplomatic service was extending French 
influence throughout the world.”* Did the decline from the 
state of mind still manifest at the time of the Second Empire 
signify the true awakening of a people to a new world of 
values, with strength to reject the experience which had been 
meat and drink to its fathers? Or was Renan right, and 
France entering upon a slow process of decay ? Again was it 
rather that lacking the type of brilliant leaders who could 
play on her moods she was beginning to reveal that disunity 
which preludes disintegration ? 

Much that we have heard since the collapse of the Third 
Republic might appear to favour the third alternative. 
France always so profoundly sensitive to the call of great 
leaders was poorly endowed with them in recent years. Good 
men there were, especially amongst those who believed that 
the time had come for extending better conditions of life to 
the mass of the population. But they were not great enough 
to overcome the bitter animosities of class and party. To 
many British people shocked and bewildered as to what 
had happened on June 17th, 1940, to their late honoured and 
glorious friend, seeing France as it were transformed in body 
and soul, a new political being, a lowered national spirit, it 

* History of Europe, Vol. III. 
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seemed that she had turned her back on her historic devotion 
to that liberty to which her struggles had given a particular 
radiance, though many crimes had been committed in its 
name. Could the thief come in the night and rob a people of 
that which had been its dearest treasure, the faith which gave 
life its warmth and glow? Such an estimate as of one great 
simple tragedy in the sharp descent of a nation, as of an indi- 
vidual, would be of course inadequate to the immeasurable 
complexity of historic fact. There were currents of doubt, 
mutual enmities, dissatisfaction in a community in which 
the murmur could be heard—‘ Rather Hitler than the Front 
Populaire!’ Disappointment of social hopes, distrust of 
politicians, the trickle of mental poison from sources external 
and internal made the steps of France to falter. Those factors 
also which Professor A. N. Whitehead terms “ senseless 
agencies driving civilisations away from inherited modes 
of order ”* had been at work—a terrible winter, grave defects 
of army organisation, discomfort in the trenches during those 
long months of, “nothing to report on the Maginot line,” 
soldiers, it has been said, driven by boredom and comfort- 
lessness to excess of alcohol drinking. Such things may have 
contributed to the presence of that irreducible contingency 
which attends even upon the great tragedies of history. But 
the greatest contingency, as Bury observes, is the great man. 

The change that has passed over France between two ages 
might perhaps be symbolised by the difference between the 
leadership of Napoleon in the first and of Pétain in the second. 
In the juxtaposition, however, of those two names, we may at 
the same time reflect that had there been no day of Napoleon, 
there might have been no day of Pétain. “ By their great 
memories the gods are known.”’} For the source of a national 
disintegration must be sought in national history. The begin- 
nings of a process which will lead to decay lie—as follows from 
the historic nature of the nation—in some profound shock 
or deep wound suffered in its history which has festered 
unrealised by the people. As regards the case of France there 
are strong arguments for the view that a wound of this kind 
was suffered when the Revolution took a wrong course, and 
adopted methods false to its principles. The gifts which it was 
to bestow on France could not be given, or not without 
including a fatal admixture, by the men and the methods 

* Adventures of Ideas. t France 1870, George Meredith. 
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adopted. Liberty and Equality, yes, as compared with the 
conditions of the ancien régime, but not F raternity, and there- 
fore no permanence, or even security for the first two prin- 
ciples. The seeds of more perfect forms of personal relation- 
ship could not be sown in the atmosphere created by the 
Terror and its aftermath. The seeds of a calamitous age 
in international relationship were sown by the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars, entered upon without reluctance in the 
military ardour whose origin was at least in part in the 
revolutionary temper. For this brought forth the false idea 
that one nation can bestow by force upon others the fruits 
which a people can only win by the energy of its own spirit, 
an idea secretly fired by the military passion. 

In his account of the Heralds of the French Revolution,* 
Lord Acton refers to Turgot’s view of escape from history 
as the watchword of the coming day. Condorcet also thought 
that the world might be emancipated by burning historic 
records. Did he not reflect that this burning would be not less 
an act dictated by history? On the other hand, amongst 
the later judgments on the revolution, Acton quotes Sybel 
as holding that it went wrong quite naturally. ‘“ The new 
order was no better than the old, because it proceeded 
from the old, rose from an exhausted soil and was worked 
by men nursed in the corruption of the old régime.” Accord- 
ing to Sybel’s doctrine “‘ men are governed by descent, the 
historic nation prevails over the actual nation, we cannot cast 
off our pedigree.” This is not the view for which I am con- 
tending. The historic nation does not prevail in the sense 
that there is no starting afresh, no possibility of creating a new 
form of netional life. If there is sufficient creative energy, 
whether concentrated in leaders or animating the people 
generally, it is capable of vital reconstruction. Otherwise 
the static unprogressive stage of primitive societies would 
never have been overpast. Yet the actual nation is itself 
historic. Its creative act belongs to the present, but owes 
much to the past. If it falls below the achievement and great- 
ness of the past, this is partly due to the fact that the past 
was not great enough. If the revolution was to set free the 
highest potentialities of the nation, its children were required 
to add to those ideas with their clarion calls which no people 
is more gifted to sound than the French, one new thing, the 


* Lectures on the French Revolution, Appendix. 
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understanding how to realise a true democracy in an abiding 
form. The critical and restless French spirit, so soon conscious 
of monotony, has never been satisfied with the free political 
forms it created. “La France s’ennuie,’ and takes to 
dangerous adventures. The more fastidious minds turn away 
from politics as a sordid affair. Above all, there is little 
fraternity, and every disagreement is liable to become 
implacable enmity. 

From the point of view taken in this article, perfect con- 
tinuity in national history is unattainable because of the 
nature of the succession of the ages, ever bringing to the task 
of making history new generations, whose values must be 
in some degree relative to their historic situation. The special 
character and contingent experience of a particular people 
may greatly intensify the effects of this law of change, or 
logic of history, so that through the catastrophic form of the 
actions and reactions of its process, national vitality seems 
to be undermined. This cause of decay has been markedly 
at work in France. It may be asked—is resurrection con- 
ceivable after such a fall as this? 

Looking at the question from a theoretic standpoint, since 
as regards practical possibilities, though there is cause for 
hope, there is little scope for prophecy at present—the ques- 
tion arises, will it be the same or a new France that will 
emerge? If we should search for historic analogy, there is 
none that is sufficiently close. Athens was already in a state 
of decline from her period of greatness when she encountered 
the power of Rome. The chief authorities on Greek culture 
appear to agree that the decline of Hellenic civilisation was 
primarily due to the decline of the cities, that form of social 
life which the Greeks had chosen to illuminate with their 
unparalleled intellectual and spiritual genius. This decline 
was due to several causes and it is difficult to trace analogies 
with France, excepting in regard to the one fatal flaw of dis- 
unity. The Greek failure to achieve a satisfactory political 
structure ‘“‘ may in turn be ascribed to their failure to rise 
above small town animosities, or to attain political loyalties 
on any but the smallest scale.”* As regards France there can 
be little doubt about the disunities distracting the country 
in recent years, but this disease takes so many forms that 


* Times Literary Supplement, August 1oth, 1940. Review of The Economics of Ancient 
Greece, by H. Michell. 
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search for identities seems vain. And the relations between 
Athens or Hellas as a whole and Rome were very different 
from those which would appear destined to develop between 
France and Germany should German supremacy continue. 
German domination is of a much lower order than was that of 
Rome, and she has no values of civilisation to teach the con- 
quered. I speak, of course, of the darkened soul of modern 
Germany. The Germans who eagerly sought a share in the 
treasures of French genius in pre-Bismarckian times were a 
very different people. In the lack of significant analogy it can 
only be observed that the conditions for the saving and pre- 
servation of the contribution of a people to the spiritual 
values of civilisation, should it go through a period of decay, 
appear to be more favourable to-day than they were at the 
time of the break-up of Hellenic civilisation. 

The resurgence of France in a true historic development 
from her former life would demand new principles of unity, 
but again it is impossible to forecast from what great moment 
of her history hitherto or what new inspiration of the changing 
times these might come. The interpretation I have suggested 
of the sharp changes and reversals of French national policy 
since the revolution seems in some small degree not alto- 
gether inconsistent with that presented by George Meredith 
in his great poems Revolution and Napoleon (with which I was 
not acquainted when thinking it out). As Professor Trevelyan 
explains in his note to Revolution,* France is typified as 
‘¢ rising midway to heaven to meet her bridegroom descending 
from the blue.” This “ heavenly lover” represents true 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. “ Throughout the history 
of the next hundred years the poet shows us France con- 
stantly deserting her true lover for the Terror or for Napoleon 
I or III, and seeking him again with tears, for she is both 
angel and wanton.” 

If Meredith could see France to-day, would she seem to 
him to have fallen into an abyss too far from her true com- 
panion for return to be possible, or would he appeal to her as 
to France in 1870, 

“ Make of calamity thine aureole ” ?f 


Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 


* The Poetical Works of George Meredith with some notes, by George Trevelyan. 
+ France 1870. G. Meredith. 
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HEN passing through the Greek settlement of 

Tyndaris in Sicily, the Roman Consul Verres coveted 

a bronze statue of Mercury venerated in a local 
temple as the highest deity. The Consul ordered the official 
Sopater, who refused to surrender the statue, to be bound to 
the equestrian monument in the main square and to be 
exposed to rain and cold till the fate of the bronze god became 
more indifferent to him than his own indignity. Verres ruled 
and plundered Sicily in 73-71 B.c. He exceeded in rapacity 
and unscrupulousness other Roman high officials at the close 
of the Republican era. In less than fifty years the Romans, 
as the result of extraordinary military discipline, became the 
masters of the world, but they were unable to conduct the 
financial affairs of a great empire. They so ordered their 
finances that the right to gather taxes in any of the provinces 
was sold by auction to the highest bidder. Whoever bought 
this right became the Governor of the province and extorted 
as much money and corn from the inhabitants as he possibly 
could. Provincials who were unable to pay the impositions 
were helped out with loans by the Governor, and, in addition 
to exorbitant taxes, they had to pay usurious interest on the 
loans as well. He who could not pay as ordered saw his 
vessels made of precious metal or, worse still, works of art 
from his local temple confiscated as a penalty for his neglect 
of civic duty. Legal niceties however did not trouble much 
either Verres or other Roman officials. They relied more 
upon their power and violence. Indulging in violence they 
relished the more their power quickly attained and insecure 
of tenure. 

Incidentally Verres received his schooling both in despotic 
methods of rule and in appreciating art from his political chief, 
the General Sulla. In the later period of the Roman Republic, 
which was truly an era of civil war and anarchy, the young 
Quaestor Verres timely recognised Sulla’s rising star. Taking 
with him the chest of his former chief Marius, he went over to 
Sulla’s camp. To use a modern expression which provides 
but inadequate comparison, Marius was the leader of a pro- 
gressive people’s party whereas Sulla was the head of a 
conservative group. He ruled Rome with an iron hand, 
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choosing banishment as his favourite political expedient. 
Sitting in person at auctions where the property of banished 
people was offered for sale, he saw that it fell invariably to his 
partisans and showered upon his men gifts of estates, houses 
and works of art—calling them simply “ booty” (“ praeda ”’). 
Sulla was one of the greatest Roman “ booty-getters,” for it 
fell to his lot to plunder Athens and Delphi. He always 
carried with him a small bronze figure of Apollo from the 
temple of Delphi and kissed it sometimes. The man who 
aroused so much hatred in his life loved the little Apollo. 

The entrance door of Verres’s palace in Syracuse was 
embellished with reliefs inlaid with ivory and gold taken from 
the local temple of Minerva. The reliefs depicted scenes from 
the past of the free and proud Greek land of Sicily, suffering 
hardship under the Roman yoke at present. Greek citizens 
entertaining the Consul at their houses had, at his behest, 
to send to his palace table-ware coveted by the master of their 
lives and possessions. People honoured by the Consul’s 
address had to part with their rings if invited to do so. When 
receiving a letter the Consul looked in the first place at the 
seal; if he liked the design ways and means were found of 
obtaining the particular seal-ring. Thus Verres succeeded in 
amassing an astonishing collection of engraved precious stones 
and cameos. 

Bronzes and goldsmiths’ works aroused his particular 
passion. The citizens of Segesta had to pay progressively 
higher taxes and were ordered to send more and more recruits 
until they agreed to part with their wonderful bronze statue 
of Diana. On his way to Rome the son of the Syrian king 
Antiochus stopped in Syracuse. He brought with him a 
votive offering for the Capitol, a golden chandelier studded 
with precious stones. Verres wished to see the work of art, 
and ordered the prince to leave Sicily at once when asked for 
the return of the chandelier. The Antiochian candelabrum 
joined hundreds of candlesticks and vessels of gold, silver and 
bronze which were kept by the Consul on three-legged tables 
of citron wood in his banqueting halls. Objects of particular 
excellence went at first to one of the many workshops in the 
palace. Sicilian workers in precious metals famed for their 
skill were forced to do a work repugnant to them ; they had to 
remove decorative parts from old patina-covered vessels 
venerated as votive gifts and had to put them on brand-new 
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ones manufactured by themselves. Deprived of their reliefs, 
of their beauty and meaning, the vessels were restored to their 
owners. By way of compensation an occasional paltry cash 
payment was added. 

The walls in the palace of Verres were hung with tapestries 
which came from lordly residences of Malta, Messina and 
Syracuse. But the Consul’s craving for collecting was not 
satisfied with what he could have, and the women of Syracuse 
were ordered to weave new wall-hangings. Pictures adorned 
the walls of his palace as well. They showed combats in which 
Sicilians were victorious over their enemies and portrayed 
Sicilian heroes, themes seemingly challenging the dictatorial 
authority of their present owner. But neither the subject nor 
the manner of their acquisition vexed Consul Verres. These 
paintings came from the collection of his friend Sthenius, 
who was bold enough to compete with the Consul in art 
collecting and subsequently had his fortune confiscated. 
Recollections of robbery, sacrilege and fraud clung to practic- 
ally every object of the Verres’s collection except a small portion 
of his furniture, upholstered with embroidered purple, which was 
a token of love bequeathed to him by the courtesan Chelidon. 

Statues formed an important part of Verres’s collection. Of 
marble and bronze they crowded his palace and the terraces 
in the garden, they stood in niches, between and in front of 
columns. A famous Cupid of Praxiteles was among them. 
This is one of a few instances in which the owner of classical 
objects of art preserved till the present day could be traced 
beyond pre-Renaissance times. Verres’s collection presents an 
exception. A sort of a catalogue of art treasures amassed by 
him in the first century B.c. was preserved to our day. This 
document, far from being a customary collector’s eulogy, was 
in fact a lampoon, or rather a written statement of legal 
claim made by a lawyer against the corrupt official. No 
collector could boast of a more famous biographer than 
Verres. His passion for collecting was immortalised by Cicero, 
who voiced Rome’s protest against corruption threatening 
its existence. That an indictment should become a catalogue 
of an art collection is in itself characteristic of the spirit 
prevailing during the last decades of the Roman republic. 
Consul Verres’s particular fault was his failure to recognise 
that thieving practices were becoming unpopular in Rome. 
The era of anarchy was nearing its end. 
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The “ Verrina,” Cicero’s pamphlet denouncing Verres, was 
never read in the courts of law. The case ended much sooner 
than was expected with the Consul’s condemnation. May be 
that after the trial Cicero decided to use for a political pam- 
phlet the materials of the Verres case as a piece of propaganda 
vindicating the cause of the party of reform in Rome. The 
case marked a notable stage in the career of the thirty-six 
years’ old lawyer Cicero. Grandiloquently he pleaded: “In 
the whole of that old land of Sicily there exists no piece of 
ivory or marble, no painting, no tapestry, no precious stone, 
not a single silver vase, or a bronze figure from Carthage 
which was in the possession of the state or of a private family 
and which Verres did not see, did not examine and did not 
take away when he liked the object.” 

Like most demagogic writings, Cicero’s account of Verres’s 
collection must be accepted with reserve. Yet there is little 
doubt that the man who began amassing works of art from 
senseless rapacity ended by becoming a passionate friend of 
art. On the morning of the last day of his trial he visited his 
friend Sisenna to view newly-acquired pieces of silverware. 
A redeeming feature, this morning visit of the old sinner! 
His enthusiasm for art waned not in face of impending 
catastrophe nor under the stress of trial for life and death, to 
say nothing of the state’s claim for damages of fifty million 
sestercia ({400,000 gold). His titles, worldly goods and art 
treasures forfeited, Verres succeeded in taking with him into 
exile in Massilia some of his Corinthian bronze vases. He had 
no home in Massilia, no visitors whom he would impress with 
splendour; he had even to conceal from curious eyes the for- 
bidden vases, but he kept them through the twenty-seven 
years of his exile. Not for their value, not because he could 
lessen the penury of exile by their eventual sale, Verres 
cherished these vases ; they apparently were a source of joy 
to him. And when an old bowed man finally returned to Rome 
and found to his satisfaction that his mortal enemy Cicero 
fell a victim in the civil war, he remained true to his vases. 
When the triumvir Antonius, the man in power at that time, 
learnt of the existence of the Corinthian vases and wished to 
appropriate them, Verres preferred suicide to their loss. 

Cicero’s murder hardly surprised Verres. The violent 
death of leading men was a quite common occurrence in those 
days. But what thoughts might have crossed old Verres’s 
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mind when it became known that Cicero filled eighteen 
country houses with works of art, Cicero who formerly 
attacked not only individual art collectors but ridiculed all 
enjoyment of art. In his writings he branded love of art as 
a frivolous Greek characteristic, as a childish distraction 
which Romans allowed to the Greeks as a solace in their 
slavery. He declared that servants entrusted with the care of 
works of art in a house were of lower status than other slaves. 
And yet at his death he owned numberless works of art! 

Viewed in historical perspective this apparent contradic- 
tion appears to be less acute if one remembers the feverish 
activities of art collectors of the last decade of the Roman 
Republic, in the century before the Christian era. In 55 B.c. 
Cato publicly upbraided a senator for possessing silver vessels 
valued at {50. A few generations later there were in Rome 
numberless private houses filled with costly silverware and 
works of art. Rome’s rise to world dominion was followed by 
an extraordinary influx of wealth. Oriental and Greek 
treasures accumulated in the course of centuries were carried 
away as booty by victorious Roman legions. Roman Generals 
were the importers of works of art into their home-land. 
According to Pliny General Mummius brought from his 
campaigns paintings and marble statues, Pompeius jewels for 
choice, and other officers silversmiths’ works, bronzes and 
tapestries. Roman collectors showed a particular regard for 
engraved precious stones. They had them set in rings which 
were frequently changed in the course of a day. Precious 
stones adorned vessels of noble metals. A particularly high 
value was placed on vessels of crystal. A bowl of polished 
crystal had a value of about {1,200 (150,000 sestercia) and 
cost more than a slave. Even more expensive were other glass 
vessels, so called Murrhin glass. Petronius, the Arbiter 
Elegantiarum, paid for one of such glass vessels {66,000 
(30 talents). It would be wrong to assume from the foregoing 
that all Roman collectors merely wished to possess objects of 
material or decorative value. Pliny recounts that drawings, 
as they conveyed best the artist’s concept, were much sought 
after. Art collectors were called by Pliny “ Intelligentes ” 
(those who understand). 

A Roman house was ideally planned for the display of 
works of art. In the atrium, the arcaded court-yard, bigger 
statues and vases could be shown to best advantage. Portraits 
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in the form of reliefs adorned the walls. They were called 
“clypei ” (shields—recalling the times when Romans were 
not art collectors but warriors) and formed a kind of ancestors’ 
gallery. Every Roman who attained a place of honour and 
riches during the hundred years’ civil war wished to possess 
a long row of ancestors. When one had neither famous fore- 
fathers nor images, nor knowledge of them, Greek reliefs or 
portrait-statues, originals or copies, with faked inscriptions 
were used for the purpose of extolling the family’s glory. At 
times heads were removed from Greek statues, and others, 
bearing a family likeness, were put in their place. Ceilings of 
atriums were covered with rectangular panels of carved ivory 
or fitted with a sliding roof, made of purple stuff, to regulate 
the access of light and sun. Walls were preferably adorned 
with Oriental tapestries from Babylon or Alexandria, depict- 
ing mythological scenes. Works of art were apparently put 
into every room ; into the long halls, the “ oeci,” which served 
for festive receptions, into the ‘‘ exhedrae ” where they con- 
versed with friends, into the “ triclinia ”’ where meals were 
taken, into the libraries and even into bathrooms. Sulla’s 
son-in-law, Scaurus, had in his house alone three thousand 
statues. The garden with its lemon and orange trees, myrtles 
and cypresses, formed an ideal background for marble colon- 
nades, statues, bronzes, vases and reliefs. These were very 
often mere fragments, a recollection of victories and wanton 
destruction wreaked by Romans in Greece, an invariable 
antecedent to their growing enthusiasm about Greek art. 
Crassus’s garden on the Esquiline hill in Rome and that of 
Lucullus, the sybarite, were famous. 

In most instances works of art were acquired by violent 
means, as spoils of war or penalties exacted from exiled 
owners who, in a not far distant past, had probably acquired 
the things in a similar manner. Soon art dealers appeared in 
Rome as well, settling in the neighbourhood of the Via Sacra 
and in the Via Septa, not far from Via Publica, laying out 
their wares under arcades. Works of art were sold by auction 
as well, and notices of forthcoming sales were displayed on 
walls in public places in red letters on a black background. 
Plautus wrote as follows: “‘ The auction of the property 
owned by Menocchus will take place in seven days and will 
last from morning till night. Slaves, furniture, land and 
houses will be offered for sale. . . .” 
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Whether obtained as booty in subjugated Oriental and 
Greek provinces, originating from estates of exiles, or acquired 
from dealers, works of art were in possession of a limited circle 
of Romans who in the course of civil war might have suddenly, 
and temporarily, risen to wealth. To the great masses of 
people the treasures amassed in the villas of the rich were 
inaccessible and even unknown. At the time when private 
citizens vied with each other in art collecting there was hardly 
a single work of art in the public streets, temples or theatres 
of Rome. The capital of the world empire was a city built of 
mud—brick and wood. In the years 55 B.c. there was in Rome 
only one theatre built of stone. The Romans of the late 
republican era lacked that communal pride, the wish to 
possess symbolical images of national ideal, that spirit which 
made Greece display statues and paintings in public places, 
making, as it were, every citizen the owner and lover of works 
of art. 

Julius Cesar was the first to raise his voice against hoarding 
of art treasures by private individuals and to advocate 
beautifying of the city. He made the beginning by donating 
his priceless collection of engraved precious stones to the 
temple of Venus Genetrix, and by throwing open to the 
populace his garden on the banks of Tiber which contained 
numberless valuable statues. He sent an expedition to 
Corinth to dig up statues from the ruins of the city; he 
engaged contemporary Greek sculptors to embellish buildings 
in the Roman Forum. No sooner had Czsar died—himself 
a victim of the civil war which he endeavoured to appease 
and which he nearly brought to an end—than Antonius, the 
man who succeeded him in power, ordered the works of art 
to be transferred from the public buildings into his palace. 
Once more the passion of collecting gripped the Romans. 
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A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


EW people have heard of James Bell, student at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, afterwards a Fellow of Trinity and then a 
Rhetoric lecturer. He once wrote a laudatory address to 
Queen Elizabeth, a common enough event in those days 
when any man with pretensions to literary powers would try 
his hand at eulogising the Virgin Queen. But James Bell’s 
address was different from other men’s. Surprisingly enough 
it embodied in itself a fascinating travel story of a most 
unusual type. It recounted the adventure of a certain 
Swedish Princess who set out to visit England because she was 
so enchanted with what she had heard of Elizabeth’s court. 
Now this was the beginning of that terrible winter whose 
rigour was a byword for many years to come. For three whole 
days the Thames was frozen over so that men could walk as 
safely on its surface as if it were dry land. Conditions in this 
country were equalled or even surpassed on the continent 
of Europe, so that travelling through its northerly areas 
meant facing hardships of a most unusual and unwelcome 
severity. This in itself would scarcely have warranted the 
retelling of the story at this juncture were it not for one rather 
curious point. The towns and territories which the Princess 
chanced to pass through are in the forefront of our minds to- 
day, forced to impinge upon our consciousness by recent 
events in Europe to a degree that they have never been before. 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark have long been familiar, 
it is true, but the Aaland Isles and the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania were until a comparatively short time 
ago scarcely more than names to most of us. Since, however, 
we have read of them so frequently in the newspapers and seen 
them so often marked on special maps and diagrams, our 
interest in them has been immeasurably quickened and we 
are anxious to know as much of them as we can. Many of the 
places that have been making news for us during the past 
year or two are referred to in James Bell’s manuscript with in 
addition strange out-of-the-way spots that we never hear of at 
all. Their naming and spelling then, as now, seem to have 
presented a difficulty, so that then, as now, we find them 
rendered in a variety of different ways. Kaunas for instance, 
which we once knew as Kovno, and which looks as though 
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it may soon be Kovno again, is given both as Cowyne and 
Cowine in the story told by James Bell. 

Soon after Elizabeth came to the throne there was talk 
of arranging a match between her and King Eric XIV of 
Sweden. The person sent as embassy to further this arrange- 
ment was John, Duke of Finland, one of Eric’s brothers. On 
his return home John was so full of all the wonders of the 
English court and the virtues of England’s Queen that he was 
never weary of describing them. Of all the family Cecilia was 
most attracted by what she heard, and in consequence “ gave 
eare to the Relacione of her brother muche more attentyvelie 
than anie of the reste.”” She conceived an almost sentimen- 
tally romantic attachment to Elizabeth and she determined 
to learn English as soon as ever possible. With this in view 
she so arranged matters that “ there came not at anye time 
any Englishe man into that Countrey, of anie honeste name 
or serviceable behaviour but that she wolde receave him her 
selfe.”’ 

She used every means at her command to carry out her 
determination, labouring “so ferventlie aswell by greate 
studie as by continuall conference that within foure yeares 
space she attayned the englishe tounge.” The result was that 
she spoke “ the same verie well” or so the Rhetoric lecturer 
thought. She even learned “ perfectlie to pronounce it and 
perfectlie to reade and somewhat write it” too. In James 
Bell’s opinion this was no mean attainment, for he considered 
English to be “‘ a Language not verie easie to be learned ”’ and 
cited by way of confirmation “the greate noumbre of 
straungers notwithstandinge nourishedd uppe from their 
greene yeares here in the Pale of Englande ” who “ declared 
no less.” He instanced the many “ Italianes, Portugales, 
Spaniardes, Frenche, Dutche and Irishe men who skarse in 
xxti yeares being here in Englande”’ were able to “ shewe 
any perfeccione of our tounge.” 

But with the Princess Cecilia determination conquered all. 
In spite of innumerable objections from her brother King Eric, 
she eventually set out for England in the November of 1564. 
There were reasons enough against the undertaking: her 
recent marriage to the Margrave of Baden-Rodemachern, the 
lateness of the season, the tiresome nature of the journey at 
the best of times and the fact that Sweden and Denmark were 
just then at war. This was, of course, the most potent 
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objection of all, for it meant that Danish waters were completely 
closed to the travellers so that they were compelled to follow 
a most circuitous route. 

When Cecilia was at length “ readie to take shippinge at 
Stockehollome . . . the Kinge with the reste of her Brothers 
and Sisters did honorablie conducte her to the waters syde... 
There were sweete Kyssinges intermyxte with salte teares. 
There were Countenaunces without wordes. There were 
Clyppinges betwixte the Sisters not able skarse to be unlosed.” 
One sister, the Princess Sophia, “‘ was so deeplie wounded with 
sorrow for this her departure that whiles they were embra- 
cynge eche other, she fell in a Sowne before her sisters feete, 
and could skarselie be revyved as one whose sowle hadd 
departed from the bodie.” 

The travellers did eventually, however, set off—Cecilia 
and her husband with a very numerous train. The first day 
they sailed but a short distance, for they merely got as far as 
Waxehollome (=Vaxholm) where they put in for a night. 
Then followed three days at sea after which they arrived at 
Hellengenhauen in Eolande, where they once more went 
ashore. Now Eolande is but another way of indicating Aaland, 
that group of islands in the Gulf of Bothnia whose position 
made it not only a convenient halting place for Cecilia, but, 
unfortunately, ever since has converted it into a political 
bone of contention between the countries bordering the 
Gulf. 

Troubles thickened round the travellers after leaving the 
Aaland Isles, for “‘ the Shippe saylinge rounde about the huge 
and monstruous Rockes of Fynnelande ... there beganne 
to aryse so Lowde and fierce a Tempeste, that the Steresman 
him selfe (who only oughte to be the onlie coumforte of the 
shippe) gave over; and poyntinge to a Rocke with his finger. 
Yonder, on yonder Rocke (quod he) by sowthe we shall all be 
caste awaie and with the same words forsooke the helme 
readye to Leape over boorde, had he not bene staied by one of 
the Coumpanie.” 

However, God was good and the winds were in their favour 
so that the ship eventually ‘“‘overpassed so greate and 
presente perille,” though worse was yet to come. They 
approached “a marvailous daungerous passage where beinge 
under saile the xviith of November, not able to staye their 
course, sawe before their eies one shippe rashte in pieces, and 
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the mariners crienge for helpe to them that even now were 
lyke to be helpeles themselves.” 

Once more they escaped the worst and managed to put in 
at the port of User, a place impossible now exactly to locate, 
but probably situated on the south coast of Finland not very 
far from where Helsinki now is. They waited some days at 
User in the hope that the violence of the wind would subside, 
but shortage of victuals drove them to sea once more, and 
they were compelled to take “ shippinge in a moste terryble 
tempeste what time the storme commynge upon them 
wonderfull faste, and the winde being outragious, and the 
Shippe boye (for want of heede) having cutte the sayle 
before the ancre was wayed, the Shippe betwixte the full 
saile and the faste ancre holde, was lyke to putte her nose 
quite under water... . And yet this storm with lyke 
happe overpassed they sayled forwarde betwixte the 
Rockes.” 

As night came on the wind abated somewhat so that 
Cecilia with some of her servants was able to be put ashore. 
They spent the night on the beach for there was neither 
“house or herberow ” to be discovered, and making the best 
of a bad business they were compelled to “ yelde over all 
that wynter nighte in all the xtremytie of colde to the colde 
grownde. And bicause the place mynistred no soccoure from 
the smarte boisteous wyndes ” Cecilia had to be “‘ contented 
to shrowde her selfe in her servantes cloakes, whiles they 
were enforced to skippe abowt there whiles in their Jerkines, 
to gette heate to their Lymmes, which otherwise might have 
waxed styffe before morninge throughe the hoarye froste and 
wante of warmer mantelles. Besides they hadd no meate to 
refresh their houngrie bodies, but such fowle as some of the 
Servauntes mighte happelie kill with their goonnes.” 

However, day at last dawned and the shore party rejoined 
the ship, whereupon they set sail for Revell (now Tallinn) in 
Estonia, and arrived there early in December. Then they 
were forced to call a halt, as arrangements had to be made for 
obtaining “ a favourable Pasporte from the Kinge of Polande 
(being not in League with the Kinge of Sweden).” The delay 
was lightened in some degree by their participation in the 
celebrations of “ the feaste of the Natyvytie of Christe,” but 
after that they still had a long time to wait, for the passport 
was only obtained “ with diffycultie the secounde daie of 
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Marche.” Thus the spring was almost at hand when the 
journey was resumed. 

The weather was still abnormally cold so that the travellers 
had to go by sledge for “ manie daies Journeye drawen with 
horses altogether upon Ise.” They passed through Kegell to 
Pades and thence to Pernowe (= Parnu or Pernau). Here they 
were “ in daunger of the Moskovyter ”’ who was “‘ Enemie to 
the Kinge of Sweden.” Their attendant garrison deserted 
them at this point so that the “ whole train had to travayle 
without victuell for them selves or forrage for their horses 
all that nighte and untill the afternoone of the nexte daie.”’ 
They made their way along the Gulf of Riga, arriving eventu- 
ally at Rie (=Riga), “a Cittie subjecte to the Kinge of 
Polande, yeat a free Cittie, suche a one as hathe free accesse 
of all straungers for the use of traffique or otherwise.” 

But free or not “the Burghemasters of Rie wolde not 
permitte her so much as once to entre into their Cyttie,” 
so yet again Cecilia and her companions were denied the rest 
they so sorely needed. They were compelled to continue 
southwards into Littowe (Lithuania). Cecilia considered this 
“the most barbarous Countrey in the worlde: a people as 
rude of manners as frowarde of stomacke: for whose un- 
cyvill behaviour and uppelandishe fasshyones”’ they were 
looked upon as “ Savadge and Brute Beastes, even of their 
neereste neighboures.” 

Arriving at Cowyne the sledge journey ended. It was now 
March 30th and Cecilia remained there until April 18th. 
Passport difficulties arose for the people of Cowyne declared 
that “Contrarye to the graunte of her pasporte she had 
passed those Countreis which she ought not to have passed,” 
and they were on the point of betraying her “ into thandes of 
the Duke of Olyka [= Olita] an olde and auncyent Enemie 
to the Kinge of Sweden.” Apparently only her charm saved 
her, for “‘ by longe entreatie, by sweete and Lovinge wordes ” 
she eventually was allowed to go. 

Hastily she and her companions made their way into 
Prussia, where they were able to rest for a day or so. The Duke 
received them at Quinseburghe with the greatest courtesy 
and liberality: “Here frendly greetinges: here pleasaunte 
entertaynements : here joyefull Countenaunces, here coastlye 
banquettes.” The Duke’s one desire was that the travellers 
should remain in his territory. For some time Cecilia had 
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known that she could expect to have a child in the September 
of 1565, and the Duke was very anxious “to have his 
countrey honored with the birthe of her offespringe.” 

Cecilia had other ideas : it was England in which she longed 
that her first child should be born. Early in May she went on 
her way once more. This necessitated a passage through 
Pomorze, that “ land beside the sea,” which at that period, as 
now, was an integral part of Polish territory with Danske 
(= Dantzic) as its vital gate to the sea. Naturally the 
Princess feared a repetition of the treatment she had 
received at Cowine in Littowe, and this fear added to all her 
hardships made her seriously ill, so that “‘ she was compelled 
to abyde in this Cyttie by the space of sixe weeks although 
altogether against her will. But there was no Remedie 
excepte she wold wyllefully putte her lyfe and her charge 
withall in adventure.” 

Fortunately, she was well treated so that she gathered new 
strength during her stay at Danske. She was then able to 
make her way through the more easterly provinces of Prussia 
until she arrived in East Friesland. Now Steckuzen Castle 
at Embden was the home of her eldest sister who had married 
the Duke of Embden. There she was warmly welcomed by 
“her owne bloode, her lyfe, her deere and welbeloved sister 
not seene before by space of manie yeares,” but she felt she 
must not remain longer than ten days for it was now the 
month of July. She perceived by “ computacione of tyme 
that she hadd then but viij weekes to accoumpte” until 
the expected date on which her child should be born. 

Pressing on as quickly as possible Cecilia went through 
West Friesland, and Brabant, arriving at Antwerp before the 
end of August. Here she “ reposed her selfe by the space of 
five daies onlie and with Lyke celeritie hastened through 
Flaunders and at the last recovered to Caleis. Here loe a daye 
or two awaytinge for the weather. She all the daie contynued 
wyshinge and praienge for the happie windes : and as the aire 
was cleare feadinge her eies from a farre with the gladde 
sighte of the Whighte Rockes of the Englishe shore.” The 
crossing was a bad one and “ all the Passengers were terriblye 
sych with the cruell Surges of the water and the rowlinge of 
the unsaverie Shippe ” except Cecilia. “ She was not onlie 
not sicke but was unto Sicke Passengers a princelie nourse 
and an especiall Coumforte.” 
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Almost at Dover a “contrarie gale of wynde rysinge 
compelled the Shippemaster to seek his Shyftes, to tourne and 
retourne, to featch the wynde (as they tearme yt) to applie 
and replie everie waie whereby he mighte atcheave the haven 
of Dover.” It was not to be: back the ship was forced to go 
to Calais. At that point Cecilia gave way; “‘ now muste I 
needes be sycke bothe in bodie and in mynde. I cann now 
endure no longer ” she declared. 

Yet she did endure, and once more aboard the ship she 
“sat allwaies upon the hatches passing the time in singinge 
the Englishe psalmes of David after the English note and 
Dyttie.” Dover was reached. Here Cecilia was met and con- 
veyed in Elizabeth’s own horse litter to Canterbury. From 
there she went to Rochester and Gravesend, ‘“ where the 
honorable the Lorde of Hunseden meetinge her (as the time 
and water tyde wolde serve) did most honorably conducte 
her to Bedforde House in London.” 

It was September 11th when Cecilia and her retinue 
entered London. They must have made an effective picture : 
the Princess in her “ black velvet robe with a mantle of black 
cloth of silver ” and her six ladies-in-waiting “dressed in 
crimson taffety with mantles of the same.’ Here, how- 
ever, James Bell’s actual travel story ends. His object was 
less to tell what happened to Cecilia than to glorify Elizabeth 
in the telling. That ‘“‘ a tender woman of moste tender nature 
and nurture should adventure and overcome so longe and 
daungerous a journeye by lande and Seas” argued in James 
Bell’s mind a goal commensurate with her pains. That goal 
was the beholding of the “ roiall estate, highe magnificence, 
excellent gyftes of nature, wisdome, sage and prudent 
Governmente ” of Elizabeth his Queen. In short Cecilia 
played the Queen of Sheba to Queen Elizabeth’s Solomon. 

From other sources we learn that four days after her 
arrival in London a son was born to Cecilia. He was christened 
on September 30th in the royal chapel at Westminster. Such 
a christening had never been seen before. Not only was the 
baby metaphorically loaded with gifts but he literally was so 
borne down with “ Juells and costly attire” at the ceremony 
that two gentlemen stood by to relieve his nurse, Frow 
Brigett, of his weight, as he was more than she could manage. 
The child was given the name of Edwardus Fortunatus 
because of his mother’s safe arrival in this country and his 
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own subsequent birth on English soil. Everything at the 
chapel was of the richest and most spectacular. Even the 
vestry was provided with a special chair and a cushion and 
warmed to act as nursery for the child. 

It seems that there indeed the story might end : tradition- 
ally happy and apparently likely to remain so. But in actual 
fact matters turned out differently. Cecilia expected too 
much from her royal hostess and from the English people in 
general. She and her party were so extravagant that they got 
into debt, they bore themselves arrogantly towards those who 
served them, they took offence at slights both imaginary and 
real. Relations became so strained that in April 1566 the 
Swedish party departed from England. Their leavetaking 
was a strange contrast to their arrival. They went quietly 
and simply as might any other travellers. It is probable that 
the “‘ Whighte Rockes of the Englishe shore ” had lost every 
power to charm and that Cecilia turned her “ eies ” rather 
away from them than towards them as she once more crossed 
the Channel with all its dangers and alarms. 

So James Bell’s address had no longer any point left in it. 
It was put aside and more or less completely forgotten for 
over 300 years. Then some forty years ago it appeared in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, attracting but 
little attention and falling soon into oblivion again. In 1926, 
however, another edition was prepared, more accurate in its 
geographical detail than the first one. Ethel Seaton was the 
editor and the edition was limited to five hundred copies 
published by the Westminster Press as one of “‘ The Hasle- 
wood Books.” The copy I have before me now is numbered 
137. I often wonder where the other copies numbered 1-136 
and 138-Soo are. I have never yet come across anyone who 
possesses one, nor even have I heard at second hand of 
anyone who has read the story. 

James Bell must have been disappointed that his story 
never became general news. He had made a pretty thing of 
it, too pretty a thing for it to languish unseen. There is some 
sort of compensation in the thought that our present-day 
concern over Baltic affairs and places may vest it with an 
added interest that it never possessed before ; or so at least 
I like to think for I love the story and the quaint mode of its 
telling almost more than any other that I know. 

WiniFRED GraHamM WILson. 
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Mr. Gore has discharged a difficult task with conspicuous 
success. The official life of George V, with the political corre- 
spondence, must wait for many years. But here is “‘a personal 
memoir,” as it is described on the title-page, written at the 
request and with the aid of his family. Such a work might 
well have been either an arid record of events or a pious 
memorial to a revered sovereign. There is, of course, a good 
deal of rather dull detail, but this is inevitable if we are to 
realise that our Kings are hard workers, and that George V, 
unlike his father and grandmother, never took holidays 
abroad. Moreover, though the pages glow with affection and 
admiration, there is no unction, no incense, no Byzantinism, 
to use a word often applied to the Court of the last of the 
Hohenzollerns. The greatest compliment a reviewer can pay 
to the author is that he has written just the sort of book 
which its subject would have approved. Here is a plain, 
honest, unadorned tale of an ordinary man called to an 
extraordinary task, a great gentleman, a model constitu- 
tional ruler, utterly devoted to duty, modest, unspoiled, whole- 
some, affectionate, beloved by those who served him and who 
knew him best. “The straightest man I ever knew,” declares 
Sir Derek Keppel, and the reader can judge for himself if this 
compliment was well deserved. There are no concealments, 
_ for there is nothing to hide. That he had a peppery temper, 
that his language was that of the quarter deck rather than of 
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Courts, that he was not very successful in dealing with his 
sons when they ceased to be children, that he had been im- 
perfectly educated, was generally known. Such things are 
but dust in the balance compared with his admirable quali- 
ties of loyalty, unselfishness, simplicity, kindliness, devotion 
to the commonweal. Almost unknown to his subjects when 
he ascended the throne in 1910, he lived long enough to win 
their love in a degree which has no parallel in the annals of 
the dynasty. It was a triumph not of brains but of char- 
acter. The gratitude and affection which he inspired during 
and after the war of 1914-18 gave him a self-confidence which 
had been lacking in the first forty-five years of his life, when 
he had been overshadowed by the venerable figure of the great 
Queen and the opulent personality of Edward VII. The 
throne was strong when he took his seat upon it, but he left 
it stronger still. 

His life in the Navy and his official tours were known in 
outline to us all. What is new in the first half of the volume is 
the picture of his home life—his affectionate admiration, 
not unmixed with awe, for his gifted father, his utter devotion 
to “ mother-dear,” as he always called her, his ideally happy 
marriage. King George and Queen Mary differed widely in 
tastes and temperament, for as an intellectual she was almost 
as isolated in the English Royal Family as the Empress 
Augusta, the Weimar Princess, had been at the Court of 
Berlin. Yet so devoted were they that he never had the 
slightest wish to leave the home circle, except for a few days 
of yachting and shooting. He had some good men friends, 
among them his incomparable Private Secretary Lord Stam- 
fordham ; but among women he was utterly content with 
the company of his mother, his wife, his sister, his daughter. 
Rooted in the Victorian tradition, he found nothing to attract 
him in some of the social habits of post-war youth, such as 
painted finger-nails. 

Knowing little of politics in his early years, King George 
learned his job when he came to the throne, and he followed 
the precedent of party neutrality established by his father. 
While Edward VII was more interested in foreign than in 
domestic affairs, George V found his main scope in the Empire. 
Here he was a specialist, acquainted with almost every part 
from personal observation, and it was during his reign that 
the inestimable value of the Crown as the symbol and cement 
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of unity was for the first time realised to the full. Though by 
temperament a thorough Conservative, far more so than his 
father, he played the game when Labour came into office 
in 1924. Ramsay MacDonald, he declared, impressed him 
very much. “ He wishes to do the right thing.” When the 
Labour leader accepted the invitation to form a National 
Government, the King was full of gratitude. “ I should like to 
assure you,” he wrote from Balmoral, “‘ how much I appre- 
ciate and admire the courage with which you have put aside 
all personal and party interest in order to stand by the country 
in this grave national crisis. By this proof of strength of 
character and devotion to duty, your name will always hold 
an honoured place among British Statesmen. I am happy to 
feel that I have been able to return to my Highland home with- 
out changing my Prime Minister, in whom I have full confi- 
dence.”” Whether MacDonald should have accepted the in- 
vitation remains a subject of bitter controversy, but the 
King was entirely within his constitutional rights in making 
this attempt to find a solution of the crisis. Needless to say, 
no pressure was exerted; the days of Queen Victoria, with 
her violent partisanship, are gone for ever. George V was 
never afraid of the masses. “ Thank God I am an optimist,” 
he wrote to his old friend, the Archbishop of Canterbury, “ and 
I believe in the common sense of the people of this country, 
if only the situation is properly explained to them.” Of all 
his Prime Ministers he was nearest to Lord Baldwin. The 
Jubilee celebrations of 1935 were the crowning moment of his 
career, and six months later he was gone. If happiness means 
self-realisation, George V was one of the happiest of rulers and 
of men. 


G. P. G. 


A SYMPOSIUM.OF BELIEF.® 


Is the age of a Second World War, of wholesale slaughter 
and Blitzkrieg, an age of belief or unbelief ? One is inclined to 
suppose the latter. For there is at present little reason for an 
optimistic creed as long as perversion and the lust of destruc- 
tion score innumerable ghastly triumphs. Moreover, modern 
political institutions like the League of Nations in which 
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many believed have proved fatally ineffective. The student 
of mankind may justly feel bitter and disillusioned. Yet 
where life is, there is still hope. Peace aims and a plan of a 
better World Order—now so much in demand—cannot be 
based on some casual and incoherent reflections, they need a 
basic belief as a sound foundation, some basic axioms on 
which to build the new conceptions. Man’s position in the 
universe as in society must be reconsidered. It was thus a 
good idea to ask a score of prominent men and women dis- 
tinguished in various fields of literature, science and philoso- 
phy to state their personal beliefs and to explain some funda- 
mental ideas which they regard as important. Vartetas 
delectat. It is the variety of outlook and approach which makes 
these frank essays of twenty men and three women so inter- 
esting and instructive. A leading biologist like Sir Arthur 
Keith talks to the reader side by side with an eminent 
political scientist like Harold J. Laski, or a philosopher like 
Bertrand Russell. Some contributors write an autobiogra- 
phical sketch, others present us with an impersonal treatise. 
Albert Einstein offers a few frank statements on mankind 
in this age of barbarity, whilst the Chinese philosopher, Lin 
Yutang, preaches the wisdom of the East, the true realism 
of Laotse. Three outstanding writers, H. G. Wells, Thomas 
Mann and Jules Romains, represent three different countries 
and at the same time three different modes of thought. Of 
the women contributors two, Pearl Buck and Rebecca West, 
are well-known authors, whilst the third, Beatrice Webb, 
looks back on the intellectual foundation of a well-spent life 
in a beautifully balanced and penetrating essay. Have these 
incongruous contributions anything in common? It seems 
to me firstly that the human intellect is appreciated and 
valued in all of them. And secondly that nearly all of them 
are deeply concerned about the menace to our cultural life 
by the totalitarian systems. As Einstein puts it, ‘‘ One senses 
not only a threat to man’s cultural heritage, but also that a 
lower value is placed upon all that one would like to see 
defended at all costs.” 

These personal creeds are either dealing with the ultimate 
problems of philosophy and religion or with some topical 
questions of social philosophy and politics. There is in this 
book as much unbelief as there is belief. E. M. Forster, the 
novelist, begins his spirited and original account with the 
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words : “I do not believe in belief. This is an age of faith, 
where one is surrounded by so many militant creeds that in 
self-defence one has to formulate a creed of one’s own.” Most — 
of these essayists are agnostics and humanitarians, but one 
finds also amongst them a militant atheist like Julian Huxley 
or a broad-minded Thomist like the Frenchman, Jacques 
Maritain. There is only a small path between the Scylla of 
dogmatic belief and the Charybdis of dogmatic unbelief, for 
as the American humorist, James Thurber, truly says in this 
volume: “ If it is hard to believe, it is just as hard to guaran- 
tee our unbelief.” There is still a good deal of faith in bio- 
logical evolutionism in these pages. H. G. Wells, though by 
no means very optimistic, thinks the potentialities of progress 
unlimited once the eyes of man have been opened to the 
evolutionary vista, and Julian Huxley bases a melioristic 
belief on it, ‘‘ which preaches hope and inspires to action.” 

In a way the philosophers in this book are more modest 
than the scientists. The latter still ambitiously believe that 
science can outdo philosophy and religion altogether, whilst 
the former are fully conscious of the personal equation behind 
any philosophy. As the late Havelock Ellis expresses it in 
his highly individualistic manner: “ Philosophy is a purely 
personal matter. No two persons, if sincere, can have the 
same philosophy.” This applies to Havelock Ellis’ own theory 
of the harmonious conflict of opposites as well as to the 
dualistic speculations of Pearl Buck on Life and Death. Yet 
science in the long run is a meagre substitute for philosophy 
and religion, and the Chinese sage, Lin Yutang, is right when 
he stresses the fact that, however much we have grown out of 
the old-established religions, “ the loss of religion would be a 
loss to mankind. Cold rationalistic beliefs cannot take the 
place of religion.” 

Positivist and philosopher, extravert and introvert will 
always differ in their interpretation of life. The contrasts 
between the viewpoints of Thomas Mann and H. G. Wells 
make this evident. Thomas Mann, in his few but select pages, 
speculates in the manner and with the profundity of the 
German idealistic philosophy—one imagines one can hear the 
serene voice of Schelling in the background—whereas Wells 
bases his positivistic view on the recent results of biology and 
psychology. Most writers in this symposium reject the tra- 
ditional Christian conception of man’s “‘ original sin ”—like 
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Voltaire they regard it more or less as an invention of 
cunning priests, devised to keep man under the régime of the 
Church. To Thomas Mann, man is at the same time an 
embodiment of Nature and a creature of a higher order. 
Original sin is “‘ a profound awareness in man as a spiritual 
being of his own natural infirmity and proneness to err, and 
of his rising in spirit above it.”” In a peculiar way of his own 
Mann is a monistic dualist, whereas Wells might be called a 
monist pure and proper. Wells is mainly concerned with the 
mortality or immortality of man’s mental life, and he comes 
to the conclusion that “Man may be immortal, but not 
men.” If this view makes the individual seem trifling and 
ephemeral, he can perhaps console himself with the view that 
‘We are mortal persons responding to the advance of per- 
haps immortal ideas.” 

The same sometimes slightly perturbing variety of opinions 
is to be found as regards the huge social and political problems 
by which we are confronted to-day. You have esthetic 
individualists like E. M. Forster, who accepts democracy 
because of the variety it admits and because of the criticism 
it permits, or like Emil Ludwig who is too much a follower of 
Goethe’s wisdom to take the mock-heroes on our contem- 
porary stage too seriously. You discover beside them in 
Prof. L. Hogben the champion of a New Social Contract of 
Scientific Humanism founded on the idea that “ the sufficient 
basis for rational co-operation between citizens is scientific 
investigation of the common needs of mankind and a scientific 
invention of resources available for satisfying them.” Let us 
hope that science will help us to build up as much after the 
War as it is helping to destroy during the War. There is, on 
the other hand, one only semi-scientific writer, Jules Romains, 
who pleads for his somewhat romantic theory of “ Unani- 
mism”’—and there are orthodox Marxists like Prof. Haldane 
and Prof. Laski. One is surprised that in his largely auto- 
biographical sketch a man of Mr. Laski’s standing has not 
more to say about the present situation than to reiterate his 
belief in the broad truth of Marxism. It is certainly true that 
“all our institutions and their working are conditioned by 
the property relations of any given society.” It is true, but 
it is only one aspect of the sociological truth. Man is not only 
a mechanical reflex of class conditions. It is refreshing to 
compare this somewhat outdated dogmatism with the open- 
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minded approach of Mr. W. H. Auden, who shows that he is 
a serious thinker as well as an original poet. Mr. Auden fully 
realises the importance of the economic factor and the 
character of man as a social animal living in communities, 
but he does not subscribe to any sociological realism, which 
takes class as an invisible reality of its own. “ We are each 
conscious of ourselves as a thinking, feeling and willing 
whole . . . this experience conditions our thinking. I cannot 
see how other wholes, family, class, nation, etc., can be wholes 
to us except in a purely descriptive sense.” Mr, Auden in 
his detached manner does not pretend to have discovered the 
key to the temple of truth or the elixir by which to cure the 
world from its many intrinsic evils. He truly finds that “ we 
are still barbarians. All advances in knowledge from Galileo 
down to Freud and Marx are in the first part humiliating. 
They begin by showing us that we are not as free or as grand 
or as good as we thought.” A certain manly and timely 
stoicism runs through his reflections which at the end stress 
the necessity of defending ‘‘ what we believe to be right, even 
at the cost of our lives and those of others.” 

The photographs of the twenty-three contributors add a 
personal touch to an uneven but in many ways fascinating 


book. 


E. K. Bramstept. 


PACIFISM AND THE CHURCHES.* 


Dr. John Lewis is, or was, a well-known Communist 
“ fellow-traveller.”’ His present position in relation to Mr. 
Molotov is not here relevant since Russian Communism has 
been as critical of pacifism as Dr. Lewis himself—critical 
to the point of sending pacifists to the Russian equivalent 
of the concentration camp. The substance of Dr. Lewis’s 
argument is clear and decisive enough : If you don’t fight, 
then in fact the “ evil ”—“ fascism ” or “ capitalism ”—will 
win. Granted that the evil can be thus judicially indicated, 
it seems to me the argument is decisive—unless, indeed, we 
fall back on the text “ Resist not evil with evil ” and maintain 
that we cannot correct the force of “the world” by the 
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forcible instruments of this world. The last would be the 
position of Mr. Middleton Murry and, as I understand it, of 
Professor Arnold Toynbee. The flaw in Dr. Lewis’s argument 
is that, under the present system, there is no method, save 
by one’s own opinion, of indicating what is the evil. Every 
state is party and judge in its own cause. Since the decline 
of the international Papacy there has been no umpire gut 
securus judicat—the key to any Reign of Law. Mr. Molotov 
thinks that it is Dr. Lewis’s plain proletarian duty to be 
fighting against this capitalist Government now. Dr. Lewis 
has other views, and appears to be a pacifist on this point. 
Overlooking this defect, the argument is competent, polished 
as a machine. His references, however, to Russia, which are 
ample, are also tendencious, and should be corrected by 
reference, for example, to The Soviet Occupation of Poland 
(Free Europe Press) and to The Contempt of Freedom (Watts), 
by the refugee economist, Professor M. Polanyi. 

Mr. Middleton Murry’s Betrayal of Christ by the Churches 
is far subtler. Usually I find myself highly critical of all 
attempts to divorce and put into opposition Christ, Chris- 
tianity, and the Churches. Hegel is right that a religion can 
and should be judged by its historical record. Mr. Murry, 
however, in effect puts one part of the historical record 
against the other. He is especially concerned with “ This 
surrender of the Christian Church to the rising powers of 
nationalism [which is] the major betrayal of Christ.” The 
crude basic difficulty which he comes up against is still that 
raised by Dr. Lewis. Shall we not meet force with force? 
Those of us who are optimists provisionally hold that force 
can be so effectively organised—not, this time, through the 
League of Nations alone, but through Federal Union—that 
a world can emerge in which a liberal and varied life is 
possible, and in which only a police force is required to control 
groups declared in international (now become federal, 
domestic) law to be criminal. 

But I frankly confess, and think it important to do so, 
that—as Professor Toynbee shows—much of history is 
against us. It is possible to take the pessimistic conclusion 
and to hold that we cannot ignore the force of Original Sin. 
After the war, not just the statesmen—there is, indeed, much 
to be said for the Old Diplomacy, for Wellington and Talley- 
rand—but the indignant, impassioned, democratic electors, 
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led by their chosen press, with its refrain “ Bomb Berlin, Bomb 
Bagdad, Bomb Bucharest, Bomb Borstal,” will produce a 
new Peace. That will be founded, not on the surgically 
detached principles of political science, but on popular passion. 
The descended ape will express himself under the guise of 
morals. If you accept this view, then, however much we 
should be concerned with the present salvation by example 
and brace of “ this world ” now, we must nevertheless firmly 
make the honoured distinction between “ the elect ” and “ the 
world ” which the Christian abjures at baptism. The secular 
state—this is the teaching of centuries of Churchmen— 
has the task of maintaining world peace. This task the 
divided national states are functionally incapable of perform- 
ing. They are, therefore, bad. Worldly men must control 
other, more evil, peace-disturbing men according to the 
methods of the world. Therefore Cesar, who maintains an 
armed peace, is to be submitted to, even although a tyrant. 
“He beareth not the sword in vain ”—even Nero. Nor are 
those who pursue a more excellent way concerned in the 
world even with “the dividing of goods” or with servile 
status. Their concern is to teach from their own community 
the more excellent way. They can have neither part nor 
lot in the basically erroneous way of the world and of 
force—of the City of Self-Love—which has nothing in 
common with the way of charity and of that new justice that 
charity alone inspires among the brethren. The breach be- 
tween the Church and “the world ”—saeculum hoc—is 
psychologically basic, final and an uncompromising civil war 
between Gestapo and Ogpu force against evangelic education. 

Quid Christianis cum imperto ? cries Tertullian. What have 
the Christians to do with the state system ? With Augustine, 
even although Treitschke thought him a traitor, there is 
compromise—not much, and only because the prospect 
emerges of the Church, with its characteristic technique, be- 
coming the Platonic Governor of “ the world,” and is able 
itself to decide what is just war. The core of the trouble 
between Mr. Middleton Murry and those whom he accuses is 
the issue of the historic subordination by the early Church 
of the pagan virtues of civil liberty and economic equity to 
the prior claims of the community life of the brethren and to 
the secular obligation of peace. Most people to-day, including 
the churchmen, no longer here agree with the early and 
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medieval Church. For Aquinas forms of government are sub- 
stantially indifferent if peace is preserved, although some 
forms are preferable. For most modern men they are cer- 
tainly not indifferent, but worth the costs of war. For myself 
I venture to think SS. Peter, Paul and Thomas Aquinas 
wrong, and modern democratic man right in his determination 
to choose for himself (even if it involves breach of the peace) 
his strong man, whether it be Roosevelt or Mussolini. 

For those of us who are optimists it is still worth while 
to fight out one more world war on the assumption that at the 
end we can compel popular voters to accept the full and 
ineluctable price of peace—surrender of national sovereignty 
and the decisive outlawry of war, even of the Marxist social 
war. Some, of course, will say that when we stop war, we stop 
progress. For Murry, as earlier for Russell and apparently 
for Toynbee, this is a pathetic and forlorn hope that betrays 
the principles of community explored by such different men 
as Heard, Gill, Einstein and Gandhi. The world is so full of 
original sin that, with this mixed method, we shall merely 
fail. 

John Middleton Murry mercilessly exposes the Bishop of 
Ely. One recalls the divines in the last war who explained 
that Christianity consisted in tying down principles, but that 
they, the divines, must not even be asked to indicate applica- 
tions. But he seems to me to do less than justice to the 
policy of the Archbishop of York, amid incredible difficulties. 
In a new edition, the slip should be rectified which ascribes 
Aquinas to the Franciscans, whereby the glory of the Hounds 
of the Lord is taken away. 


GEORGE CATLIN. 


LONDON BETWEEN THE WARS.* 


One of the results of the process of democratisation during 
the last forty years is the growing interest in the life and 
behaviour of the “ man in the street.” Mr. Everybody seems 
now nearly as attractive as the Duke of Wellington or Queen 
Victoria. The Age of the Unknown Soldier (both military 
and civilian), which has produced Mass Observation and 
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institutes for the study of Public Opinion, puts Social History 
beside Political or Military History and often prefers it. 
Yet this new fashion of Social History has so far only produced 
a comparatively few outstanding books. Not everybody is a 
Halévy, who patiently acquired an immense knowledge of the 
social, political and economic background of this country 
and of the innumerable threads, large and small, which con- 
stituted the life of its society. In order to be able to give a true 
story of “how the British people behaved, felt, thought, 
dressed, played and worked” during the time between the 
two wars, a careful process of accumulation, selection and 
analysis of facts is needed. At least, a clear conception of the 
social stratification of the period and of its social movements 
is indispensable if the historian is to escape from the danger 
of piling up disjointed items and of telling amusing, but not 
always important, anecdotes. It cannot be said that Messrs. 
Graves & Hodge have overcome this danger. For they offer 
us plenty of peppered sauce and only little solid and scientifi- 
cally digestible meat. They often seem to regard history as a 
many-coloured farce, an entertaining and rather cheap 
kaleidoscope. Their book might better have been named : 
*“London’s Careless Twenties and Troubled ‘Thirties ”’ ; 
for, as it is admitted in the Authors’ Note, the part given to 
London in this so-called “ Social History of Great Britain ”’ 
is out of all proportion. 

The division of the book into twenty-six chapters is rather ill- 
planned and arbitrary. ‘‘ Art, Literature and Religion,” 
*“‘ Sport and Controversy,” “ Pacifism, Nudism and Hiking” 
are crammed together in a very inorganic manner. Dozens 
of interesting facts and acute observations are given, yet 
they usually are not correlated by any penetrating analysis, 
but by an amusing, often witty, more often flippant style. It is 
true that history is not a very logical process, but this can 
hardly serve as an excuse for discussing farming and the 
effect of foot-and-mouth disease in the chapter on “‘ Domestic 
Life,” which afterwards deals with Patent Medicines and the 
Fashion of Slimming. Having used memoirs and the press 
as sources, the authors display an outspoken preference for 
papers with a mass circulation, particularly the Datly Mail. 
Whilst no references or footnotes are given, statistics are 
badly neglected. Standard works about the structure of the 
British population during this period or about the decline of 
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its birthrate—like the books by Professor Carr-Saunders and 
Mr. Glass—have obviously been ignored. No social history 
of a recent period can be 100 per cent. complete; but the 
authors devote several pages to the London Night Clubs, 
whereas they do not mention such a characteristic post-war 
institution in the educational field as the W.E.A. 

Gossip and sensational trials may be symptomatic for what 
was going on in the minds of the masses—it is, however, more 
than doubtful if our knowledge of life in 1936 is much fur- 
thered by a whole page with extracts from a daily alleging 
that King Carol’s masseur joined the funeral procession of 
King George V in mistake, walking behind the coffin. 

The chapters about politics, economics and education are 
more sober and thoughtful than the entertaining yet sub- 
jective accounts of “ Sex,” “ Amusements,” ‘Sport and 
Controversy.” There are interesting observations on the ethics 
of the British soldier in the last war, or on the morals of the 
successful business-man as compared with those of the 
bureaucracy ; there are also instructive pages on the develop- 
ment of the film and of the B.B.C. and on the reaction of the 
public to both of them. The new everyday things like the 
motor-car, or tinned food, or even the permanent wave get 
the place they deserve from the point of view of their social 
function. On the whole, however, this presentation of twenty- 
one fateful years loses too much in perspective to what it gains 
in glittering liveliness. A mis-statement concerning Dr. G. P. 
Gooch may be mentioned. The film on Germany’s claim to 
colonies mentioned on page 433 was not edited by Dr. Gooch 
nor was he responsible for the opinions expressed in it. As a 
historian he was asked to read the script and he corrected some 
mistakes. 

E. K. Bramsteprt. 


THE UKRAINE.* 


Is the mysterious Ukraine a nation? And does it menace 
the world with a conflagration like those which the Slavs of 
the south and west have already occasioned? The region 
is as vast and as populous as France, rich in grain and sugar, 
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in coal and iron and manganese, with great rivers for power 
and transport and with easy access to the sea. It enjoys 
such political unity as appertains to a constituent of the 
U.S.S.R., entitled to quit the Union. There is a recognised 
Ukrainian language and sufficient literary and_ historical 
achievement to rally a modern nation. Yet it is certain that 
Ukrainian independence could be won only over the corpse 
of Bolshevist or Tsarist Russia. 

The public will therefore welcome a solid volume of some 400 
pages, almost faultlessly printed, embellished with the impri- 
matur of Professor Minns, and enriched by several anonymous 
Russian and Ukrainian scholars. Their help may well be 
apparent in the numerous and weighty notes, one of which 
marks the shortcomings of a previous work by Mr. Allen. 
The text is of varying merit, occasionally journalistic, vaguely 
oracular or ill-digested, and in a few instances mistaken, 
Peter III was not “ an idiot ” who followed Peter I “ within 
twenty years,” nor did Frederick negotiate anything in 
1790. But the author has compiled a frank and patient 
narrative of a thousand years, carefully related to geography 
and to historical philosophy, frankly revealing its sources and 
obviously aiming at the truth. No ambitious library can afford 
to forgo such a contribution. 

One-third of the book deals with the Ukraine before its 
voluntary subjection to the Tsar in 1654. The first phase, 
like the last, centres in Kiev, a city Norse rather than 
Byzantine, capitalistic and slave-exporting. In 1240 the 
Mongols shattered this link with the north and thus prepared 
the phase in which the Ukraine found itself between Poles, 
Muscovites and Turks—a “‘ borderland,”’ as its name implies. 
Thither migrated the Cossacks, colonists whose cognomen 
may come from horse or goat, bachelor or robber, but who 
certainly were not a nation. When the seventeenth century 
began the whole Ukraine except Galicia had only some 
1,500,000 people. The turbulent “ Ukraine of the Hetmans ” 
lasted only from 1654 to Poltava (1709). Peter at least 
enabled Russian subjects to colonise in peace, and Catherine 
and Potemkin created a splendid south, with Sevastopol, 
Odessa and Ochakov upon its shores, and open to Polish 
culture. It was Austria that made Galicia the focus of a 
Ukrainian literary movement, thus impelling Alexander II 
towards repression. When Hrushevsky’s History (1898) 
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inspired separatism, what is now the Ukraine numbered 
25,000,000 people, one-half being natives by descent. In 
1905 the Revolution showed that they desired rather to join 
Galicia with Russia than to seek independence. 

While Austria responded by nurturing separatism, Ger- 
many planned the exploitation of a region in swift develop- 
ment. Defeat and misery gave scope to a group of Ukrainian 
intellectuals who in 1917 under German patronage created 
an Autonomous Republic. Three youths therefore enjoyed 
a superb prominence at Brest-Litovsk, where they negotiated 
with the Germans until the Red Army drove their “ govern- 
ment” far from Kiev. Later in 1918, the Ukraine was 
yielding Germany one-fifth of the promised supplies, while 
fugitives from Bolshevist misrule thronged Kiev. After 
eighteen months of wild convulsion, Pilsudski’s Poles and the 
Ukrainians of the ex-journalist Petlyura entered Kiev 
together (May 1920). Their stay was brief, and even “ the 
miracle of the Vistula ” in August could not revive Ukrainian 
independence. Bolshevist power produced a terrible famine, 
alien control of administration and education, vast immigra- 
tion to the new factories and mines, and that sovietisation of 
agriculture which seemed to quench the last hope of freedom. 

W. F. Reppaway. 


ADVISORY BODIES.* 


The Oxford University Politics Research Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter, with Dr. Mansergh as 
Organising Secretary, selected for study, in accordance with 
a plan of co-operative research, “ the use of advisory bodies 
in central government ” during the twenty years from 1919 
to 1939. The results have been published in a volume of five 
hundred pages, which could have been much more useful as 
a work of reference with an index of an orthodox type, instead 
of the curious device necessitating search in an appendix for 
any particular body before the references can be found 
ORs 

The increased use of advisory bodies was recommended by 
Lord Haldane’s Machinery of Government Committee during 


i Advisory Bodies. Edited by R. V. Vernon, C. B. and N. Mansergh. Allen & Unwin. 
188, 
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_ the last war. Their object is “ to assist the central permanent 
organs of government to fulfil their functions with expert 
advice from outside the machine; that is to say, with advice 
from persons who are not directly responsible for the work of 
government or administration.” Sir Arthur Salter in his 
Preface suggests that the effectiveness of these bodies 
depends to a considerable extent, if not entirely, upon the 
attitude of the officials of the department concerned with the 
result of their deliberations. Some of the contributors, how- 
ever, appreciate that the politician provides another and 
sometimes the most important factor in producing positive 
results from the advice tendered or rendering it entirely 
nugatory. Dr. Manserghcites a notable example in the advisory 
bodies concerned with the machinery of government. The 
fate which has befallen them, he concludes, is due not merely 
to the public, but to Parliament itself. 

The Board of Education was held up by the Machinery of 
Government Committee as a model among Government 
departments in its manner of constituting and its use of 
advisory bodies. The examination of the work of the Depart- 
ment by Mr. Graves supplies particulars in support of this 
opinion by reference to the work of the Consultative Com- 
mittee as a standing body and the excellence of the reports of 
some of the ad hoc bodies, notably the Committee on the 
Teaching of English. The Board, however, fails in his opinion 
in the extent of the “ follow up ” and of the circulation of 
valuable information among the people most concerned and 
in need of it. 

When the Ministry of Health was set up in 1919 Consulta- 
tive Councils were given a definite place in the constitution 
enacted by Parliament. Nevertheless, Mr. Spann finds that 
the Ministry “ has taken up quite a different attitude from the 
Board of Education. It never gave the councils any encour- 
agement to find a place for themselves in the departmental 
work or to preserve themselves in existence until a time when 
the department might want long-range views. Innate con- 
servatism reasserted itself. The Consultative Councils were 
‘ artificial creations ’ preventing the permanent officials from 
getting on with their work.” This estimate of the relationship 
can hardly be reconciled with the tribute of Sir George New- 
man, who was one of the officials principally concerned, to 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education as 
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having ‘“‘ proved in practice one of the best examples in 
British statecraft of an advisory body ” and the record which 
he is able to provide of the use of expert advice by the 
Minister of Health through Committees. (See The Butlding 
of a Nation’s Health, pp. 111 et seq.) 

The comprehensive phrase “ advisory bodies ” has enabled 
the various contributors to cover a wide range from Royal 
Commissions to small departmental inquiries. They include 
three main groups consisting of committees continuously 
available to give advice, committees entrusted with a definite 
task to advise on the need for and the form of legislation, and 
committees of research which may perform a task containing 
a future of practical results. Mr. R. V. Vernon, who sums up 
the inquiry, considers that as a general rule the first have 
proved ineffective with the notable exception of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education. There are, 
however, standing advisory bodies, especially those associated 
with the Ministry of Labour and the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board, which serve a useful function by keeping the 
officials in contact with the public opinion of the communities 
chiefly concerned with their activities. The Committees 
appointed to deal with a change in the law are effective to the 
extent to which they are provided with clear terms of reference, 
while the Committees called upon to plan for the future are 
probably more effective when the mandate is expressed in 
wider terms. The collection of this series of studies showing 
the constitution, terms of reference and results of a large 
number of inquiries should provide valuable assistance in 
making effective the contribution of future advisory bodies 
to the government of the country. 
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